Message of the Master General 


It is a source of great pleasure for Us to make use of this first 
opportunity We have had since assuming the Office of Master 
General of the Dominican Order, to send Our greetings and best 
wishes to the editors, contributors, and readers of this very ex- 
cellent quarterly of spiritual theology. 


Almost seven years have now passed by since, due to the inspir- 
ation and encouragement of Our illustrious predecessor of blessed 
memory, Father Emmanuel Suarez, the first number of Cross 
AND CROWN was published. In a letter from the Office of the 
Secretariate of State of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, which is 
found in this first edition, we read: ‘““The Supreme Pontiff cher- 
ishes the hope that this review, adhering to those principles of 
sound theology so admirably expounded by the Angelic Doctor, 
may lead many generous souls to a more perfect way of life in the 
prayerful contemplation and intimate love of the Crucified 
Savior.” 


Surely we may say with confidence that this hope so graciously 
expressed by His Holiness has been and is being fulfilled in a 
most praiseworthy manner. Over the years CROss AND CROWN, un- 
der the able direction of its editorial staff, has maintained a con- 
sistently high standard of excellence. It has been granted the 
award of Catholic Magazine of Distinction by the Catholic Press 
Association of the United States. Its contributors have indeed 
been guided by the sound doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas. And 
the remarkably large and ever increasing number of its readers 
indicates that, with God’s grace, it is assisting many souls in their 
quest for a more perfect spiritual life. 


During this period of the ecclesiastical year we celebrate the 
feasts of the Nativity and Epiphany of our Savior. In the Nativ- 
ity, the Word made flesh was born and dwelt amongst us. In the 
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Epiphany, the Word made flesh formally manifested Himself to 
the world He had come to save. Over the years CRoss AND CROWN 
has, through the medium of its inspiring and illuminating articles, 
taken a laudable part in the continuance of the manifestation of 
the Word to souls. God grant that, following always the safe path 
of Thomistic principles, it may with ever greater devotion and 
enthusiasm carry on this privileged work. 

We send Our congratulations and very best wishes for contin- 
ued success to the editorial staff of CRoss AND CRown. And we 
pray that God will abundantly bless all who are associated with 
its publication. 


Fr. MICHAEL BROWNE, O.P. 
Master General 


Rome, November 15, 1955 








Bethlehem in Perspective 


Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


W E LOVE, as men have loved for centuries, to kneel around 

the manger. We love to come in spirit and adore with the 
shepherds. But however our hearts are filled with wonder, how- 
ever profound our adoration, it is not enough. If we start and 
stop at the manger, we have not understood. We may have 
touched the crib and yet missed the mystery. We need this close- 
ness to the Infant God. It stirs our hearts and feeds our devotion. 
We would be fools to despise the opportunity to kneel so close, 
even in spirit, to the Christ Child. But our very closeness may 
keep us distant from the true depth of the mystery. We do in- 
deed see so much because we are so close. But also, we see so little 
because we are too near. Still we can press close to the crib. Then 
we must step back and adore from. afar. 

The Incarnation is, in all reality, a historic fact. But it is a fact 
with both a past and a future. To neglect its past and to forget 
its future would be to deprive the mystery of the Incarnation of 
its true stature. If we are to understand the true meaning of Beth- 
lehem, then, we must situate it in the soil of its past and lift our 
eyes beyond the romance of the stable to that consummation, the 
Second Coming of Christ, of which the Incarnation is the new 
beginning. 

Only things of time have a past and a future. It may be rhetoric 
to say “Time marches on,” but it is also philosophy, for time is 
the measure of motion. And in this dimension there is only one 
direction, forward. The Incarnation took place in time and is 
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governed by its laws. With Bouyer we may say further that “an 
incarnation which had not been into our time as well as into 
our flesh would not have been a true incarnation at all... . Our 
human life is organically bound up with time, and. . . the natur- 
al rhythms of time are not a detail added on to time, but of its 
essence.” 1 The law of time dictates that what came before the 
Incarnation looks forward to the First Coming: “For the Law, 
having but a shadow of the good things to come... .”? When 
Christ did come, it was not a coming whose meaning was ex- 
hausted by the historic act. The First Coming was the pledge and 
prophecy, the “pre-reality,” to use Reinhold’s term, of a future 
coming, of Christ’s Second Coming: “When Christ appeared as 
High Priest of the good things to come... .” * Christ moves with 
the movement of time toward an end which is other than the 
legitimate sentiment inspired by the manger. 


When the Second Person of the Trinity took on a human 
destiny, He did not do so because He suddenly remembered man 
and took pity on him. The divine plan of salvation, the mystery 
of redemption, is twice as old as time. “The mystery of man’s 
salvation was never in the remotest age at a standstill,” St. Leo 
preached in one of his Christmas sermons.* Or, in the words of 
St. Paul, the mystery of salvation is ‘according to the eternal pur- 
pose.” > From that point where time began, through the long 
centuries of waiting—as Israel stumbled through time numb in 
the remembrance of her greatness and loving forgetfulness, as the 
Gentiles walked in the darkness and did not know that they were 
blind—at every moment of these seemingly barren centuries, the 
mystery of salvation was at work. What is true of the whole mys- 
tery of salvation is true of each individual soul. Though we are 
unfaithful, like Israel, though we walk in the darkness of spiritual 
mediocrity and are comfortable, like the Gentiles, yet God’s will 
for our sanctification remains. At no moment of our passing years, 


” 








1 Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1955), p. 194. , 

2Heb. 10:1. Scripture quoted from the Confraternity edition except where 
otherwise noted. 


3 Heb. 9:11. 
4 Serm. 23, Christmas; PL, 54, 202. 
5 Eph. 3:11. 
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so painfully empty of that mature perfection of which the gener- 
osity of our first love gave promise, is the plan of God for our 
sanctification at a standstill. We may grow weary and rest; God 
does not. 

Though the mystery of salvation is close to man because it has 
to do with man, with flesh, spirit, days, and destiny, the mystery 
is far beyond the reach of man, for it “has been hidden from eter- 
nity in God.” ® Man can know of the wonder of God’s wisdom 
only if someone comes from God to tell him of it. This is the work 
of Christ. Being the “Wisdom of God,” * He comes to teach us 
the wisdom of God’s plan, the mystery of salvation, ‘““which God 
foreordained before the world unto our glory.” § The mystery of 
salvation which Christ comes to reveal is this: the Incarnation, 
the center of human history, where time stops and begins anew, 
gathers all men and history in the flesh of Christ and leads them 
to the Cross, where they are redeemed in the Blood of Christ. 
This redemption will not be fully realized until the Second Com- 
ing of Christ. 

But Christ does more than reveal to us the mystery. Man can- 
not live by truth alone. Ultimately he can live only by life. The 
mystery of salvation is a divine plan; but it is none the less divine 
life. Christ brings us both. The mystery is, it is true, revealed to 
us by Christ. To this we can add, the mystery is Christ. The mys- 
tery is revealed in truth; it is also revealed in flesh and accom- 
plished in the flesh. “God makes Himself common,” to borrow 
Ruysbroek’s phrase, in order to communicate truth and life to 
us from within God’s very oneness with our nature. The mystery 
of salvation is not something external to Christ. It is not even 
external to ourselves. Christ recapitulates, sums up in Himself, 
the whole plan, and He takes us up into the plan. Because this 
recapitulation takes place in time, the Incarnation is meaningless 
unless it submits to the relentless law of time. This means the 
Incarnation and the mystery of redemption partake of the for- 
ward motion of time. If the mystery of man’s salvation was never 
in the remotest age at a standstill, neither is it now. As long as 
motion is measured it will move into the future toward its con- 
summation at the Second Coming of Christ. 


6 Eph. 3:9. TI Cor. 1:24. 
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In this perspective we will approach the Incarnation. We will 


briefly examine the history which is the past of the Incarnation, 
the Incarnation itself, and finally, the future of which the Incar- 
nation is prophetic. 


‘THE INCARNATION AND HIsTORY 


The relationship of the Incarnation with its past has always 
been somewhat nebulous for us. We have even come to feel— 
and it is more an emotional attachment than an intellectual con- 
viction—that the Old Testament no longer matters, that it is 
deprived of meaning by the glory of Christ’s birth and by His 
death. We know that the Old Testament prophesied and fore- 
shadowed the coming of Christ. But for us that is just the point. 
Christ has fulfilled the prophecies. The substance is here and now 
the shadows can die. We forget that a prophecy is something of 
an enigma until it is fulfilled. In its fulfillment the prophecy does 
not die, its usefulness is not past, its meaning is not exhausted. 
Only in its fulfillment does prophecy take on the fullness of its 
meaning. Indeed, prophecy receives its meaning from fulfillment. 
Therefore, what the Incarnation in particular, and the New Test- 
ament in general, “takes over from the Old Testament .. . is not 
merely an external frame, still less a kind of scaffolding that is to 
be torn down when the building is finished. On the contrary, it 
is the basis, the foundation, the removal of which would bring 
the whole building down in ruins. For revelation is not made 
only through what we call sacred history, as if this were a kind 
of medium which could be separated from the message; revela- 
tion is that sacred history, and it cannot be separated from it 
without vanishing altogether.” ® St. Paul, for all the trouble that 
the Judaizers caused him, still insisted upon the Old Testament 
as one of the foundations of the Church: “You are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets.” ?° In order to emphasize 
the continuity between the two covenants St. Leo, in the Christ- 
mas sermon quoted above, said that the mystery of salvation was 
augmented, not begun, when Christ was born: “It was no new 






® Bouyer, op. cit., p. 209. 10 Eph. 2:20. 
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counsel, no tardy pity whereby God took thought for men; but 
from the constitution of the world He ordained one and the same 
cause of salvation for all. For the grace of God, by which the whole 
body of saints is ever justified, was augmented, not begun, when 
Christ was born.” 


When St. Paul explains the mystery of salvation to the Colos- 
sians, he does so by the concept of reconciliation; that is, Christ, 
through His birth and death, reconciles all men, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and all things. The whole of creation is reconciled with 
God in Christ. In the Epistle to the Ephesians the means of ex- 
plaining the mystery is the concept of recapitulation. Not only 
the lives of men and creation, but the whole of history is summed 
up and brought to perfection in Christ. Both of these concepts 
presuppose the past of the Incarnation, its history. There must be 
a divorce before there can be a reconciliation, there must be 
history before there can be a recapitulation. 


When we place ourselves in the context of this past, we see a 
pattern which was set at the very beginning and is followed 
through the various stages of mystery. The pattern: God binds 
Himself to man. He does so by various means at the various stages 
of the mystery. God binds Himself to man by a promise in Abra- 
ham, by a covenant in Moses, by the flesh in Christ, by grace in 
the sacraments, and, after the Second Coming, by glory in God 
Himself. 


THE PATTERN OF THE INCARNATION 


There are three things we wish to note here about the pattern. 
First, each stage (excepting the final stage of glory) is a transition, 
a passover, an exodus. The intermediate stages are, therefore, not 
self-contained nor self-explanatory. Each stage of the mystery, 
each pact by which God binds Himself to us, is a “sacrament,” a 
sacred sign which points beyond and leads on to the next stage, 
and, finally, to the end, where there are no more sacraments, 
but the unveiled reality “just as He is,” ™ no more signs leading 
on to the future, but the destination arrived ‘at, the destiny 


11] John 3:2. 
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achieved, the mystery realized.” The bonds with which God binds 
Himself to man in the promise and the covenant are sacraments or 
prophecies. They signify or point to the bond which binds us to 
Christ in the flesh of His human nature, and the bond which 
unites us as members of his mystical body, so that we form one 
body in Christ. These, in turn, are sacraments of the bonds of 
glory which bind us to the body of Christ in its “perfect man- 
hood,” when it shall have attained ‘“‘the mature measure of the 
fullness of Christ.” 1* In all the stages of the mystery, except again 
the last, the motion is forward. At each succeeding stage the 
mystery of salvation is further unfolded and God binds Himself 
with bonds that are stronger. 

Secondly, we note that at each stage of the mystery God binds 
himself to man in such a way that not even man’s infidelity to the 
pact frees God from His sworn promise of fidelity. ‘he con- 
descension of God to man extends to binding Himself to man 
by a unilateral contract. This certainly was true of the promise 
made to Abraham. And if God’s faithfulness in the face of the 
weary record of Israel’s infidelities means anything, it means that 
nothing could make void the covenant God had sworn with Moses. 


Since one stage of the mystery of salvation is a sacrament of the 
next and succeeding stages, then we must say that the pact Christ 
made with man in His flesh and in His death is a unilateral pact. 
Does this mean that we can no longer fall from grace? Certainly 
not. “We can withdraw ourselves from it (the pact), but it can 
never be done away with. . . . God does not cease to be faithful 
because we are unfaithful. . . . We may fail to gain anything from 
the promise, but the promise itself will never be revoked. We can 
always appeal to it.” ' All of this is given sacramental significance 
in the baptismal character. Once the covenant has been made and 
one has received the mark of Christ in attestation of that cove- 


12 This is true even of the Eucharist, which is an element, the element, in the 
exodus from the life of faith to the life of glory. After the Second Coming the 
Eucharist passes, having fulfilled its function as the effective sign of the com- 
munion of Christ and men in God. St. Paul says, “You proclaim the death of 
the Lord (in the Eucharistic sacrifice) until He comes.” I Cor. 11:26. In the 
final reality the Eucharist, glorious beyond compare as it is, has no place. 


13 Eph. 4:13. 
14 Jean Danielou, Advent (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1950), p. 36. 
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nant, neither the covenant nor the mark is revoked. Though se- 
rious sin may blot out the God-life in the soul, one does not there- 
by lose the mark of Christ. The mark remains the soul’s assur- 
ance of its right to receive grace again as soon as it has returned, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to the proper dispo- 
sitions. 

Thirdly, at all the stages of the divine plan, including the state 
of glory (but excepting the promises made to Abraham), the 
bonds with which God binds Himself to man are conceived as 
marital bonds. Here again we see how one phase of the mystery 
contains “sacraments” which have meaning in succeeding phases. 
The covenant with Moses was unmistakably conceived in terms 
of marriage relationship: “I will betroth thee unto Me forever; 
yes, I will betroth thee unto Me in righteousness and in justice, 
and in loving kindness, and in compassion. And I will betroth 
thee unto Me in faithfulness: and thou shalt know the Lord.” % 
St. Augustine and other Fathers spoke of Christ binding Him- 
self to humanity in terms of marriage: ‘““He thundered, calling us 
to return to Him into that secret place from which He came 
forth to us—coming first into the Virgin’s womb, where human- 
ity was wedded to Him.” 1° The Benedictus antiphon for the 
feast of Epiphany, which is one feast with Christmas, speaks of 
the marriage relationship inherent in the Incarnation: ‘Today 
the Church is being united to the heavenly bridegroom, as in the 
Jordan Christ washes off her sins, the Magi come running with 
gifts to the royal wedding, and the guests feast on wine made out 
of water.” Then, of course, there is St. Paul’s familiar concept of 
the nuptial union between Christ and the Church, which is taken 
up and developed by the Fathers—St. Gregory the Great, for in- 
stance: “We may say that the Father arranged the marriage of 
His kingly Son by joining to Him the holy Church through the 
mystery of Incarnation.” 1” It is to this marriage of Christ and the 
Church that the union of the soul and grace and the sacrament of 
matrimony look for their meaning. Our Lord Himself speaks of 


15 Osee, 2:12, 22. Masoretic text. 


16 Confessions, translated by F. J. Sheed (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942), 
Book 4, Chapter 12, p. 60. 


17 In Evangelio, lib. 2, hom. 38, no. 3; PL, 76, 1283. 
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grace as a wedding garment,!* and the kingdom of God as a mar- 
riage feast.!® . 

God has seen fit to use the symbol of marriage to express the 
intimacy and permanence of the bond which unites Himself to 
man through the various stages of redemption. He does not aban- 
don the symbol when He comes to the final stage. Actually, only 
the marriage symbol could express a union of intimacy and per- 
manence so heavy with meaning that words find the burden too 
great to bear. The symbol is taken up in the Apocalypse where 
there is question of the new heaven and the new earth: “Let us 
be glad and rejoice, and give glory to Him; for the marriage of 
the Lamb has come and His spouse has prepared herself. . . 
Blessed are they who are called to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb.” *° 


The whole of the mystery, then, from the.creation of Adam to 
the birth of Christ leads up to the Incarnation as to its proximate 
end. We must insist upon the word “proximate,” lest we fall vic- 
tim to the tendency of dividing the broad mystery of redemption 
into unrelated and self-contained mysteries. What preceded the 
Incarnation is not deprived of further significance once Christ 
has come. Like the Birth of Christ, all that preceded is part of 
a whole which is moving forward toward an ultimate end, the 
final consummation of all things at Christ’s Second Coming. If 
Christ is the reconciliation of creation and the recapitulation of 
history, if God has bound Himself to man spiritually in the prom- 
ise and in the covenant, and has bound Himself to man physically 
as well as spiritually in the Incarnation, then we kneel before 
wonders that do not despise sentiment but surpass it, and we 
adore mysteries that reach further than the stable door. We do 
not stop at the Incarnation. The Incarnation, and all that it em- 
braces, is, if the phrase may be pardoned, an impatient mystery. 
The Incarnation, too, is prophecy and looks for fulfillment. As 
St. Leo said, the Incarnation is an augmentation of what was be- 
gun in the past. It is, therefore, not an ultimate end but a new 
beginning. The fire our Lord came to cast upon the earth is 
kindled in the Incarnation. We would hollow out the mystery 
did we forget that the Incarnation and what preceded it reach 


18 Matt. 22:11. 19 Tbid., v. 2 f. 20 Apoc. 19:7, 9. 
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full blaze on the “day of Christ” * when our Lord will come “up- 
on the clouds of heaven with great power and majesty.” *” 


THE INCARNATIONAL FACT 


There is a type of blasphemy of which only the pious are 
capable. This is the attempt to gather the immeasurable, the in- 
communicable, and the unknowable, to dissect and label their 
several parts, and snug them away on sterile shelves. We should 
never forget what Father Faber observed, that every revelation is 
also a concealment. If we learn from St. Thomas’ example that 
by first adoring the mystery we can finally come to understand it, 
then we will never attempt to tie up the Incarnation in a neat 
little package and say, “There it is.” 


St. John is all wonder and adoration when he begins his Gos- 
pel: “In the beginning was the Word. ...”’ When he describes the 
Incarnation as “the Word became flesh,” he gives us some indica- 
tion of the true dimension of the mystery. To a Greek the Logos 
or Word was expressive of a transcendental concept. The Logos 
was the furthest removed from all materiality. ‘To this Logos, the 


ultimate in the spiritual order, St. John opposes the Greek word 
for flesh, a word which signifies not mere materiality, but crass 
materiality, the ultimate in the material order. For a Greek mind 
it was a rather heavy paradox to say “the Word was made flesh.” 
But, made bold in the Holy Spirit, it was by perpetrating this 
verbal enormity that St. John let flash the poles of possibility. It 
is a phrase dearly loved by the Fathers, especially St. Augustine, 
who comes back to it again and again in the sermons he preached 
on St. John’s Gospel. In the course of the Christmas season the 
liturgy paraphrases the same thought by accommodating a pas- 
sage from the Book of Wisdom: “For while all things were in 
quiet silence, and the night was in the midst of her course, Thy 
Almighty Word leapt down from heaven from Thy royal 
throne.” #3 Only the leap of God could span the void between 
Word and flesh. Since Christ is flesh, His Kingdom is in time: 


21 Phil. 1:10. 
22 Matt. 24:30. 
23 Wisd. 18:14, 15. Douay version. 
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“The Lord God will give Him the throne of David His father.” * 
Since Christ is Logos or Word, His kingdom looks forward to the 
end of time. His Kingdom transcends time while embracing it: 
“Of His kingdom there shall be no end.” * The purpose and 
end of the Incarnation is not the Incarnation. 

Karl Adam, interpreting the mind of St. Paul, says that the 
Apostle regards the Incarnation not so much as a single event, 
but rather as a prolonged process which begins with the concep- 
tion of Jesus and ends with His death.*® What staggers the mind 
of the Apostle, writes Adam, is the persistence with which our 
Lord pursued and assumed the totality of fallen man.. “He took 
upon Himself flesh, sin, law, and death, and was in all things 
found as a man, sin excepted. According to the Apostle, there- 
fore, the process of Jesus’ incarnation continues throughout His 
entire life. ... The incarnation of the Logos was consummated in 
His death. For only by His death did He experience the final 
and ultimate that human destiny has to offer.” 77 

But though Christ could say of His whole life what He said of 
the washing of the feet at the Last Supper, “I have given you an 
example, that as I have done to you, so you also should do,” *8 in 
so saying He had not said all. Christ is more than a guide for our 
souls as they progress toward perfection. Leon Bloy, with his 
husky realism, said “no animal is as naked as man.” We cannot 
cover our nakedness merely by following the example of Christ. 
Follow Him we must, joyously and heroically. But it is not 
enough. Our nakedness is of a more fundamental order than the 
want of right morals and high deeds. We must follow Christ as 
the life. Our nakedness is so raw that it must be covered within 
and without by truth and life. 


CurRIst, OUR GUIDE AND SOURCE 


Christ is, therefore, both the guide to holiness and the source 
of holiness. Unlike other springs at which we slake our thirst, in 


4 Luke 1:32. 
25 Ibid., v. 33. 
26 Karl Adam, “Dogmatic of the Liturgy,” Orate Fratres, XIII, (1937), p. 11. 
27 Ibid., p. 12. 
28 John 13:15. 
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Christ we drink not from a fountain which is external to our- 
selves, but a fountain which flows from within: “The water that 
I will give him shall become in him a fountain of water, spring- 
ing up into life everlasting.” *® At the Incarnation we are taken 
up into the mystery of Christ and are fed on that mystery at its 
center, and now we live by reason of that mystery. ‘The Fathers 
point out how close is our union with Christ. They dare to say, 
“The sons of God are the body of the only Son of God; and since 
He is the Head and we are the members, there is but one Son of 
God.” *° They further dare to say that our union with Christ in 
the Incarnation and the grace that flows from it make us, in a 
sense, natural sons of the Father. Scheeben explains this point. 
Because of the Incarnation of the Word our sonship “‘is no long- 
er a mere adoptive sonship, since we receive it not as strangers, 
but as kinsfolk, as members of the only-begotten Son, and can 
claim to it as a right. The grace of sonship in us has something 
of the natural sonship of Christ Himself, from which it is de- 
rived.” *4 Yet even this sonship we receive by reason of the Incar- 
nation and grace cannot be an end in itself: “Beloved, now we are 
the children of God, and it has not yet appeared what we shall 
be.” 8? The mystery of our sonship in grace looks to the future 
because it is a beginning, a sign, a pledge, a prophecy of our 
sonship in glory. Our sonship in grace receives fulfillment after 
the Second Coming of Christ when we will be united, body and 
soul, to Christ, the Father of Christ, and the Spirit of Christ. 

We would, however, be forced to say that our union with 
Christ is a static union if we lived Christ’s life but did not live 
Christ’s mysteries. The life of Christ can no more be separated 
from His mysteries than life can be separated from living. To 
separate them would mean dissolving the mysteries of Christ’s 
life into gnostic fictions. Such would be far from the thought of 
St. Paul. The Apostle taught: “With Christ I am nailed to the 
Cross. It is now no longer I that live, but Christ lives in me.” 3 
Christ lived His mysteries for us and now we live them in Him 


29 Ibid., 4:14. 

30 St. Augustine, In Epistolam, Joannis ad Parthos, Tractatus 5; PL, 35, 2055. 
31 The Mysteries of Christianity (St. Louis: Herder, 1947); p. 383. 

32T John 3:2. 

33 Gal. 2:20. 
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and with Him. St. Paul also taught: “God ... brought us to life 
together with Christ . . . and raised us up together, and seated us 
together in heaven in Christ Jesus,” and ‘we were buried with 
Him by means of baptism into death. . . . But if we have died 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live together with 
Christ.” * 

In His mysteries, therefore, Christ makes but one with us. 
But how can we live the mysteries of Christ? Man’s impotence is 
such that he cannot know divine truth unless God reveals it to 
him. Nor can he attain the divine life and the divine mysteries, 
though he tears his flesh and cries to the heavens. His impotence 
is even more radical than that. He cannot, for all the gore he 
sprinkles on the horns of the altar, adequately worship God. 
Christ comes that we might have both truth and life and have 
them in abundance. He also brings us the power to worship. 
Indeed, He must give us the very worship itself. 


The worship Christ gives us has its beginning in the Incarna- 
tion, which is, as Josef Pieper says, “the first and ultimate sacra- 
ment.” > The seven sacraments are extensions of the Incarnation. 
The Son of God came to us in visible flesh and has made that 
flesh His own in a manner so definitive that St. Thomas could 
say, “Whatever happened in the flesh of Christ, even after the 
soul had left, has been redemptive in virtue of the divinity united 
to the body.” ** If the grace of Christ is to be operative, if He is 
to continue His supernatural activity within humanity, then, for 
the sake of logic, it must be in a sacramental manner. There must 
be something material and of the earth—something of the crass- 
ness which St. John expressed in the word ‘‘flesh”—in the means 
of sanctification. Otherwise the superstructure would not corre- 
spond to the foundation. 

The sacraments—and we are speaking more specifically of the 
sacrament par excellence, the Eucharist—are a new dimension in 
which our space-time measurements are not fully valid. Because 
the Eucharist is a sacred sign, an effective sign, the “Passion, Re- 


34 Eph. 2:4-6; Rom. 6:4, 8. 
35 Leisure, the Basis of Culture (New York: Pantheon, 1952), p. 81. 
36 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 50, a. 6. 
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surrection, and Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ** the whole 
mystery of Christ is celebrated. That is what St. Leo means when 
he says, “All that men once saw in Him has now passed into the 
mysteries (sacraments) of the Church.” ** The worship of Christ, 
the whole mystery of Christ, is placed in our hands and we are 
taught the mystery of Christ not merely by truth, but by life: 
‘“‘Hierotheus was taught not only by learning but by undergoing 
divine things.” *® In the Eucharist and in all the sacraments we 
undergo divine things. Like the Incarnation, the sacraments are 
impatient mysteries. Their orientation is toward the Second Com- 
ing as to their final goal. All the sacraments are, St. Thomas says, 
“prognostic signs,” signs pointing to the future.” By undergoing 
divine things, the mysteries of Christ, we move with Christ toward 
His Second Coming and toward that final ad patrem when all 
creation and history will be delivered to the Father. 

When we kneel before the crib the intellect bows down with 
the body for it knows that what lies there concealed is greater 
than what is manifest. Even so, we have attained what St. Thomas 
calls the highest degree of human knowledge: “This is the ulti- 
mate of man’s knowledge of God—to know that we do not know 


God.” #* And perhaps it is the greater wisdom to let our Christ- 
mas song be as simple as St. Ephrem’s: “Great, Lord, is Thy day; 
let it not be small upon us.” * 


THE INCARNATION AND PROPHECY 


Since the Incarnation is the “first and ultimate sacrament,’ it 
partakes of the nature of a sacrament. It, therefore, is a sacred sign 
which points to a future reality not yet realized; it is a prophecy 
which awaits fulfillment. Just as the promise and the covenant 
were sacraments or signs which pointed to the Incarnation, so the 


37 Ordinary of the Mass. 

38 Serm. 74, Ascension II; PL, 54, 398. 

39 Dionysius, De Divinis Nominibus, Cap. 2; PG, 3, 648. 

40 Summa theol., IIa, q. 60, a. 1. Cf. also Jean Danielou, “Sacraments and 
Parousia,” Orate Fratres, XXV (1951), pp. 400-404. 

41 Quaestiones disputatae de potentia Dei, q. 7, a. 5, ad 14. 


42 Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syrian, Rhythms on the Nativity, Oxford 
Library of the Fathers (Oxford, London: 1847), Rhythm 3, p. 15. 
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Incarnation is a sign which goes beyond the reality of the man- 
ger to a future definitive coming, when all sacraments and signs 
will pass, when the mystery of redemption will have been real- 
ized. St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks, then, from the purest tradi- 
tion when he exhorts his people: “Let us not then rest in His 
first advent, but look also for His second (advent).” * This is no 
pious afterthought, suggested by the saint’s desire to keep senti- 
ment strong and emotion virile. Rather, it belongs to the core of 
Christianity. The Second Coming belongs to the very definition 
of a Christian. The Second Coming is of the essence of his being, 
which the Christian dare not belie. 


In St. Paul’s formulation, Christians are defined as “those who 
love His (Second) Coming.” “ Again in the Epistle to the He- 
brews St. Paul speaks of the Christians as “those . . . who have 
tasted . . . the powers of the world to come.” * St. Peter, preach- 
ing to the Jews in Solomon’s porch, evidently felt that even the 
briefest sermon required mention of the Second Coming. In fact, 
he speaks of it twice in this one sermon, referring to it as “the 
times of refreshment,” and ‘the times of the restoration of all 
things.” #° In his own Epistle he reminds the Christians that they 
are those “who await and hasten toward the coming of the day of 
God.” #* What they await is not the inexorable to which they must 
submit because they are impotent before the brightness of His 
coming—there may be awe in their waiting, there may be holy 
fear, but no anguish. St. Peter is not content to speak of the Sec- 
ond Coming, but expresses an ardent wish that it be accom- 
plished: “We look for new heavens and a new earth according to 
His promises.” 48 

The time appointed for the Incarnation indicates that its ori- 
entation is toward the future. ‘“The Incarnation,” writes Henri 
de Lubac, “took place at its proper time ... in the evening of 
the world, so that the true Lamb should be offered, as was the 
paschal lamb, in the evening of the day; at the time when human- 
ity, like Sara, was growing old; not right at the end, no doubt, but 
towards the end, in ultimis temporibus. For this is the beginning 


43 Catechetical Lectures, Lect. 15, par. 1; PG, 33, 870. 
442 Tim. 4:8. 45 Heb. 6:4, 5. 46 Acts 3:20, 21. 
47 II Pet. 3:12, 48 Tbhid., v. 13. 
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of a period of time as much as or perhaps more than the end of 
one. As man, created on the sixth day, was creation’s masterpiece, 
the Incarnation is recreation’s masterpiece. It is the beginning of 
consummation. After the long betrothal comes the marriage 
feast.” # Christ’s birth occurs in the last age of the world, at the 
beginning of the end. St. Paul speaks of Christ being born “at 
the end of the ages.” © This final stage, this last age of the world 
is also the final transition, the last exodus. Because the Incarna- 
tion marks the beginning of the ultimate exodus, that passover 
from the time of grace to the eternity of glory, Christ could say 
of His Second Coming, “Behold, I come quickly!” ** Because we 
are in the last days, His Second Coming is always near. 

But what of the liturgical celebration of Christmas? If the 
liturgy is the custodian of the truest Christian tradition, would it 
not reflect the relationship between the First Coming and the 
Second Coming of Christ? It would and does. Looking carefully 
at the liturgical texts we will see that there are a surprising num- 
ber of explicit references to the Second Coming. Because the crib, 
the shabby shepherds, the brocaded Magi, and the stark simplic- 
ity of the historic fact have captured our imaginations, the pray- 
ers and prophecies concerned with the Second Coming do not 
register in our preoccupied minds. And, of course, the less ex- 
plicit references to the Second Coming are hopelessly lost to minds 
educated only to the First Coming. Then, too, our lack of compre- 
hension is partly due to the nature of prophecy. Prophecy is quite 
often without perspective, having the flatness of a primitive paint- 
ing. With abandon it speaks of past, present, and future without 
regard to chronological order. Not clearly distinguishing between 
present and future, prophecy will speak of both at the same time. 
Because the liturgy is itself prophetic, because it embraces the 
prophecies that form the history of the Incarnation, the liturgy 
speaks of the First and Second Coming without the precision of 
ordered thought. Not being schooled in the broad vision of proph- 
ecy, we have come to think of all the references in the Advent 
prayers to the coming of Christ as referring to His First Coming. 
This is to do violence to the liturgical texts and to tradition. 


49 Catholicism (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950), p. 135. 
50 Heb. 9:26. 
51 Apoc. 22:12. 
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Many times in the Advent liturgy the Second Coming is un- 
mistakably mentioned. The Last Judgment gospel of the First 
Sunday of Advent reminds us, like thunder from the court of 
heaven, of the Second Coming and its immediacy: ‘Look up an: 
lift up your heads, because your redemption is at hand.’ Some 
times the liturgy will mention the First Coming and then imme- 
diately go to the idea of the Second Coming, showing how closely 
related the two comings are. This occurs in the Epistle of the 
Christmas midnight Mass: “The grace of God our Savior has 
appeared to all men, instructing us, in order that . . . we may 
live temperately . . . looking for the blessed hope and glorious 
coming of our great God and Savior, Jesus Christ.’’ At other times 
it will speak rather indiscriminately of the First and Second Com- 
ings with what may appear as complete unconcern for the order 
of logic, as in the Vesper antiphons of the Sunday offices. Many 
individual texts, such as the Ephiphany theme, embrace both 
comings: “Arise, be enlightened, oh Jerusalem: for Thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold) 
darkness shall cover the earth and a mist the people; but the Lord 
shall arise upon thee and His glory shall be seen upon thee.” ™ 

Since it is often difficult, as the nature of prophecy intends, t 
say which coming is meant in the liturgical texts, we are force: 
to conclude that even those Old Testament prophecies in the 
liturgy which are directed immediately to the coming of Christ 
at Bethlehem, are also directed immediately, through the Incarna- 
tion, to the Second Coming of Christ. These Old Testament! 
prophecies are not included in the Advent liturgy merely to en-| 
able us to project ourselves back into pre-Christian times and live 
through the centuries of longing and waiting for the First Com 
ing. To concede this would give us a liturgy which had beer 
mercilessly truncated. Nor are the Old Testament prophecies in 
the Advent liturgy archeological bits strewn about to give the 
dignity of antiquity to the liturgy. These are not the dry bones 
of the past, but the living flesh of the present. The prophecies 
live because they have not yet been completely fulfilled. We al- 
ways live during Advent, the centuries of waiting. Christ did 


come, yes. But Christ is still to come again. We, no less than the} 
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ancient Jews, can pray with Isaias: “Oh, that ‘Thou wouldst rend 
the heavens and come down!” ** 

The Christmas liturgy, then, commemorates the birth of 
Christ. But Christ’s coming in poverty is not an end in itself. 
Since His coming in poverty is an earnest, a prophecy of His 
coming in glory, the Christmas liturgy presents the birth of Christ 
as the restatement of an old question which has been only parti- 
ally answered. We should be impatient and discontented until the 
promised answer has come, complete, exhaustive, definitive. All 
through the Christmas cycle the liturgy is saying: “Let us not 
then rest in His first advent, but look also for His second (ad- 
vent).” 

Once again, the Incarnation is not an autonomous reality, self- 
souled and aloof from time and history and the final realization 
of the whole mystery. The Incarnation has a history and is 
prophecy. By means of the sacraments, which are extensions of the 
Incarnation, we are taken up into that mystery of Christ where 
man is reconciled to God and history is recapitulated. From the 
center of the mystery we move with Christ toward the fulfillment 
of all prophecy and all sacraments, the Second Coming, when God 
will bind us to Himself by bonds no man or god can put asunder. 





53 Tsa. 64:1, 















The Straw and the Bread 


Bonaventure M. Balsam, O.P. 


HRISTMAS is essentially the celebration of the birth of a 
Child. We must ever bow our heads in reverence and awe in 
the presence of the great mystery of the birth of a child. Much 
more must we bow our heads and our hearts at the birth of the 
Child-God. The essence of Christmas is birth, is “putting on 
Christ.” Let us not deceive ourselves: the heart of Christmas is 
not something superficial like the bright ribbon on the Christmas 
packages, or the tinsel on the tree. The true meaning of Christ- 
mas is nothing less than the infinite goodness and mercy of God 
hidden in a Child in a manger. 


Christmas is the feast of God’s presence with us, for Emman- 
uel, the Hebrew name for our Lord, means ‘God with us,” God 
present with us, in our midst. When Christ was born and “dwelt 
amongst us,” our visible universe was perfected, made more beau- 
tiful to an infinite degree. For at Christ’s birth the totality of 
God’s infinite perfections, His infinite goodness, love, and beauty 
became a Child, stole softly into our midst and fell asleep in one 
of our mangers. The sacred liturgy in the second Mass for Christ- 
mas uses St. Paul’s beautiful description of our Lord’s birth by 
incorporating it in the second lesson of that Mass: ‘““The goodness 
and kindness of God our Savior appeared.” Since in our Lord 
was contained the whole essence of God bodily, “corporeally,” as 
St. Paul says, then when God was born into our midst the whole 
universe was enhanced, was ennobled by the bodily presence of 
its creator in it. For Christ can be called the embodiment of God, 
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as indeed, St. Thomas calls Him the “flesh of God.” So, at Christ’s 
birth every blade of grass and every star in the sky were graced by 
the bodily presence of God their Creator in their midst. 


Not only was the material universe ennobled by our Lord’s 
birth, but so was every human being. The prince and the pauper, 
the shepherd and the sharecropper, you and I and the man next 
door, were all infinitely enriched because all grace and charity, 
and indeed the whole system of the supernatural life, depend on 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, the birth of our Savior. Before 
His coming there was between God and us the insurmountable 
barrier of sin. That barrier, which could never be scaled by man 
unaided by God’s grace, shut out the life of God’s love from us. 
Our Lord began the work of destroying that barrier at His In- 
carnation. 


Before the coming of Christ, man could only look heavenward 
and lament: “It is true that God is all in all, but He is all above 
and beyond me. He is beyond my feeble reach.” At Christ’s com- 
ing, for the first time man could shout with joy: “God is all in 
all and He is all in me. For now I begin to live and move and 
have my being in His love.’”’ With the coming of Christ came the 
universe of His divine love into the manger of our hearts. Our 
hearts which had been paupers in regard to God’s grace and love 
became princes when the Prince of Peace became our blood 
brother. For the first time we became ‘‘a royal people,” a brother 
by grace of the King of kings. 


PUTTING ON CHRIST 


With every birth there must be labor. For every gift that God 
gives He asks a price. Not that God is not generous or that He is 
ever looking for something in return for His favors. We are ever, 
and shall ever be, on the receiving end of God’s gifts. Whenever 
God exacts a payment for His gifts it is He Himself who gives 
gift, price, and payment. Even the price we pay to God for His 
gifts and the payment of that price are nothing but further gra- 
tuitous gifts from God. We, as creatures, cannot but ever be re- 
ceiving. We repay God with His own coin. Moreover, whatever we 
give to God can never be considered a loss. Whatever we give to 
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God is not a gift to Him but to ourselves! He can be only a 
benefactor and never a beneficiary. That is wholly in accord with 
God’s generous nature. He has said: “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” The life of God is an uninterrupted fulfillment 
of those words. 


To have Christ born in our hearts we must undergo labor, we 
must go through the painful labor of “putting on” Christ as He 
put on us. If the infinite riches of God’s grace and love are ever 
to be born in our hearts we must make room for them. We must 
sweep our hearts clean and prepare a place in them for God’s 
coming. We must enter the lowly and uninviting cave of detach- 
ment. Man’s heart is much like a container: if he fills it with 
material things and an attachment to them, he leaves that much 
less room for occupation by God. A quart jar will hold a quart 
and no more. The more the anxieties of business ventures and 
attachment to the things of this world besiege our hearts and 
occupy our minds, the less room there is for God and the things 
of God. 


Our hearts act much like a piece of iron lying between two 
magnets. The more the iron is pulled, is attracted by one magnet, 
the less it is attracted by the other. Ihe more closely it approach- 
es one magnet, the more it draws away from the other. The more 
influence the one magnet has on it, the less influence the other 
will have on it. So, the less our minds and hearts, and indeed our 
whole lives, are attracted by, are centered around God and the 
role He plays in our life, and the more we draw away from Him, 
the less influence He has on the sphere of our lives. The closer a 
man gets to a fire the more of its heat will he feel. And the farth- 
er away from the fire he withdraws the less of its heat will he feel. 

There are only two poles of attraction for man: God and 
creature, God and the things of this world. The more he fills 
himself with one the less he has room for the other. This does not 
mean that in choosing God man must become a sort of universal 
misanthrope: it does not mean that if we choose to love God we 
have to despise the world. Our love of God includes our love and 
reverence for everything that He has made, great and small. But 
just as there is a scale, a hierarchy of goods, so there is a hierarchy 
of loves. Our love for God must be unlimited and absolute, our 
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love for His creatures must be gauged and regulated by our love 
for God. We must look upon creatures exactly as they are: as 
things infinitely below God, and hence infinitely less lovable and 
less good than He. That does not mean that they are not to be 
loved; on the contrary. But they are to be loved wisely if they are 
to be loved rightly. For to love badly, to our own ultimate detri- 
ment, is to hate—not to love at all. True love can work for us 
only good; if it does not do so, it is not love at all: “The love 
of our neighbor worketh no evil.” 


So, we must discipline our love life: we must practice a holy 
detachment from creatures. That detachment will never lessen 
our love for them, but rather purify and heighten it. We must 
recognize a rose or an angel for exactly what they are: as crea- 
tures that God has made, and as hosts of the Godhead. We must 
love them precisely because of God who makes them the good 
and lovable things that they are. In other words, our love for 
creatures must be a reserved one: we must love everything created 
—with reservations. 

This task will often be very hard to do, especially in the face of 
our relentless passions. It demands a great deal of evaluation and 
discipline. We must ever be careful to put first things first, to 
subordinate means to end. Whenever a love for a creature grows 
out of due proportions, we know that it is a cancerous love and 
needs treatment and, if needs be, destruction. We can often and 
with great profit meditate on the advice of St. Augustine. He said 
that if we love rightly and wisely—and every right love is a wise 
love—we need never fear the consequences. ‘The outcome can 
only be a great deal of good and of well-doing: “Love, and then 
do what you will.”” We must take all our attachments for creatures 
and bind them together in our love for God, rejecting all attach- 
ments to creatures that lessen or displace our love for God. 


ATTACHMENT AND DETACHMENT 


Christmas is the celebration of the birth of a child, and all birth 
is the fruit of love. Love itself is a lesson of attachment, and all 
created attachment entails detachment. Everything that our Lord 
did, just as everything that He said, He did for our instruction. 
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Our Lord could have—men of the world would say that He 
should have—been born in a palace. But His infinite wisdom 
prompted Him to be born in a cattle manger: there is a lesson in 
that fact. By being born in a bleak and barren, icy-walled cave, 
our Lord wished to impress on us a vital truth. We shall find Him 
only if we stoop low, as low as a little Child, and crawl laborious- 
ly on our knees into the cave of wise detachment. In the empti- 
ness, and oftentimes harshness, of that cave we shall find nothing 
less than the fullness of God. In the poverty of detachment we shall 
find the indescribable riches of possessing God as ‘“‘our prize and 
our lot.” 


The practice of that spirit of holy detachment—a detachment 
which all in all walks of life must practice—will demand daily 
pondering on the purpose for our existence and the reason for 
the birth of our Savior. Our Lord by His poor birth gave us a 
powerful lesson in a true sense of values. He taught us what atti- 
tude we should have towards worldly things which pass away. That 
attitude could be summarized in the words which divine Wisdom 
inspired St. Paul to write: “Using this world as if we used it not.” 


For us Americans that attitude will be difficult to practice sim- 
ply because we are immersed in the latest conveniences and crea- 
tions. All day long we hear a constant din through manifold 
advertisements to take full advantage of this world and its goods, 
natural or manufactured. We are encouraged from every side “to 
use this world as if there were no other.” In the incessant din of 
such temptings we must remember the cave and what took place 
underneath its barren roof. We must constantly remind ourselves 
that they alone are truly rich who are poor in spirit, and that they 
alone will possess the Christ. And to possess Him even here on 
earth is to have heaven dwelling within us. 


THE Hoty EUCHARIST 


Now the Incarnation of the Son of God has its sacramental 
counterpart in the Holy Eucharist. Indeed, the Holy Eucharist 
is the sacramental prolongation and continuation of the Incar- 
nation of our Lord in our midst. Our Lord is just as really present 
with us in the Holy Eucharist as He was at His birth in Bethle- 
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hem. In fact, one of the reasons for our Lord’s instituting this 
sacrament was to remain on earth with us for all time. ‘The Euchar- 
istic presence is a real presence. Moreover, just as there was a 
general change and renewal on the face of the earth when the 
infinite beauty and goodness of God appeared amongst us at the 
birth of Christ, so there is a corresponding change in our hearts 
individually and personally when our Lord enters them in Holy 
Communion. Truly it can be said of our Lord both at His In- 
carnation and in the Holy Eucharist, in the crib and on the altar: 
“Thou shalt renew the face of the earth.” 


The Holy Eucharist is the counterpart of the Incarnation, too, 
because like the Incarnation of the Son of God it is a work of 
divine love. The Incarnation with its consequent Redemption is 
the most powerful and convincing proof of God’s infinite love for 
us. The Holy Eucharist as a sacrament and as the Sacrifice of the 
Mass makes that love to live and abide in and with us as an ex- 
tension of the Incarnation and Redemption of our Lord. Of all 
the sacraments the Holy Eucharist is the sacrament, par excel- 
lence, of love: for love prompted God to decree its institution, it 
contains the totality of God and His love, and it causes an in- 


crease of love throughout the whole mystical body of Christ. The 
love of God lay hidden in the wheaten straw of the manger of 
Bethlehem just as that same love lies hidden under the appear- 
ances of bread in the Holy Eucharist. 


THE SACRAMENT OF LOVE 


There is nothing in the whole world that can change us so 
surely and so radically as love. Indeed, it is impossible for us to 
love and to remain unchanged, unaffected thereby: once we love 
we shall never be the same. Not in the sense, of course, that our 
life will be disfigured or scarred in any way by love, but rather 
that love changes our life. It is the property of love to make our 
life more full and complete. Love is acquisitive: it is a kind of 
possession. When we love a person we share in all that he is and 
has; we claim him as our own; he becomes our property, in a 
sense, and we his. Perfect love is a perfect possession, a complete 
sharing in all the good of the beloved. That is why in the perfect 
love of the three persons of the Blessed Trinity for one another 
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each person possesses completely what is possessed by the other 
two persons. 

Love makes for generosity, too. A person in love becomes un- 
commonly generous toward the one he loves. He wishes to share 
with his spouse everything he has, and the more he has, the more 
he wants to share. That is why love is so enriching: for when we 
love we have all our own perfections and good plus all those 
which our beloved friend shares with us. That sharing through 
love makes us richer and better thereby. Hence, when we truly 
love we are changed for the better. We now have a newly acquired 
store of gifts and goods which our beloved shares with us and 
which we did not have befare we found the treasure of love. All 
that is an acquisition: to that extent we are enriched and bettered. 
It is a mark of true lovers, then, to give and to share; just as it 
is a mark of love to transform us and our lives. 

What is true of all true love, always and everywhere, is true 
of the love of our Lord in the Sacrament of Love, the Blessed 
Sacrament. Our Lord will give us who receive Him whatever He 
is and whatever He has. And since His generosity is infinite, He 
will give us His gifts without stint. Now when we receive our 
Lord in Holy Communion we receive the whole Christ, body, 
blood, soul, and divinity. Our Lord will share with us His whole 
being and all His attributes to the extent of our capacity. So com- 
plete is this communication of Christ and His gifts to us in Holy 
Communion, so unique is it, that there is no greater. In it Christ 
gives Himself and His life to us to the utmost limit of giving. 

Since the entire Christ comes to us in this sacrament, His mind 
will be in us and function in our spiritual system. We must ap- 
preciate the fact that Christ’s sacramental presence in us is a 
living and personal one. In Holy Communion Christ will be 
living in us just as fully and completely as He lives in heaven. 
Hence, Christ’s mind and His teachings will be supremely active 
in us, and since the whole purpose of the Blessed Sacrament is 
one of union and communication, Christ will share His mind and 
His knowledge with us. He will take hold of our mind and edu- 
cate and form it after His own. In this sacrament is fulfilled per- 
fectly those words of St. Paul: “Let that mind be in you which 
is in Christ Jesus.”’ He will give us a divine, a Christlike sense 
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and evaluation of things. He will change us—as His love in this 
sacrament must—and our attitude and outlook on life, our way 
of thinking. He will give us a divine grasp of things, a divine 
view of the whole sweep of life: our whole perspective, our vision 
of things will tend to become the same as His. He will thus “teach 
us His ways and point out to us His paths.’’ He and His divine 
reason for things will more and more enter into our judgments, 
decisions, and plans. We shall take no step until first consulting 
our Lord and His mind in the matter. More and more, we shall 
“think with Christ,’ bring His mind and teachings to bear on 
the solution of our daily problems. With our mind formed and 
functioning according to the mind of Christ, our general con- 
duct, our whole behavior, all our actions will tend to become 
thoroughly Christian by being Christ-inspired and Christ- 
centered. 


THE WILL OF CHRIST 


This change of mind in us must bring about a corresponding 
change of heart in its wake. Since we receive the whole Christ in 
Holy Communion, we then receive His holy will. That will will 
be equally active in us. Just as the mind of Christ and His teach- 
ings will form and shape our mind and become its instructor, so 
will the will of Christ form and strengthen our will and make 
it a dynamo of good. Since the will is the chief executive faculty 
of all good or evil that we accomplish, it is most important that 
it be rightly directed and strengthened for the choosing and do- 
ing of good. Now love is a union of wills: those who mutually 
love one another come to will the same things, to love or to shun 
the same things. We can expect, then, that in this Sacrament of 
Love our will will become united more closely to Christ’s will 
sacramentally present within us. ; 


This fact has profound applications to our spiritual life. We 
shall become more conformed to the divine will in all our actions. 
To the person who lovingly receives our Lord in Holy Commun- 
ion frequently, Christ’s beautiful prayer, “Not my will but thine 
be done,” will be a matter not of mere words, but an accom- 
plished fact. Our Lord’s will will be done, will be carried out in 
and by that person. He will be patient and calm in the face of the 
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each person possesses Completely what is possessed by the other 
two persons. 

Love makes for generosity, too. A person in love becomes un- 
commonly generous toward the one he loves. He wishes to share 
with his spouse everything he has, and the more he has, the more 
he wants to share. That is why love is so enriching: for when we 
love we have all our own perfections and good plus all those 
which our beloved friend shares with us. That sharing through 
love makes us richer and better thereby. Hence, when we truly 
love we are changed for the better. We now have a newly acquired 
store of gifts and goods which our beloved shares with us and 
which we did not have before we found the treasure of love. All 
that is an acquisition: to that extent we are enriched and bettered. 
It is a mark of true lovers, then, to give and to share; just as it 
is a mark of love to transform us and our lives. 

What is true of all true love, always and everywhere, is true 
of the love of our Lord in the Sacrament of Love, the Blessed 
Sacrament. Our Lord will give us who receive Him whatever He 
is and whatever He has. And since His generosity is infinite, He 
will give us His gifts without stint. Now when we receive our 
Lord in Holy Communion we receive the whole Christ, body, 
blood, soul, and divinity. Our Lord will share with us His whole 
being and all His attributes to the extent of our capacity. So com- 
plete is this communication of Christ and His gifts to us in Holy 
Communion, so unique is it, that there is no greater. In it Christ 
gives Himself and His life to us to the utmost limit of giving. 


Since the entire Christ comes to us in this sacrament, His mind 
will be in us and function in our spiritual system. We must ap- 
preciate the fact that Christ’s sacramental presence in us is a 
living and personal one. In Holy Communion Christ will be 
living in us just as fully and completely as He lives in heaven. 
Hence, Christ’s mind and His teachings will be supremely active 
in us, and since the whole purpose of the Blessed Sacrament is 
one of union and communication, Christ will share His mind and 
His knowledge with us. He will take hold of our mind and edu- 
cate and form it after His own. In this sacrament is fulfilled per- 
fectly those words of St. Paul: “Let that mind be in you which 
is in Christ Jesus.’”’ He will give us a divine, a Christlike sense 
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and evaluation of things. He will change us—as His love in this 
sacrament must—and our attitude and outlook on life, our way 
of thinking. He will give us a divine grasp of things, a divine 
view of the whole sweep of life: our whole perspective, our vision 
of things will tend to become the same as His. He will thus “teach 
us His ways and point out to us His paths.’”’ He and His divine 
reason for things will more and more enter into our judgments, 
decisions, and plans. We shall take no step until first consulting 
our Lord and His mind in the matter. More and more, we shall 
“think with Christ,” bring His mind and teachings to bear on 
the solution of our daily problems. With our mind formed and 
functioning according to the mind of Christ, our general con- 
duct, our whole behavior, all our actions will tend to become 
thoroughly Christian by being Christ-inspired and  Christ- 
centered. 


THE WILL OF CHRIST 


This change of mind in us must bring about a corresponding 
change of heart in its wake. Since we receive the whole Christ in 
Holy Communion, we then receive His holy will. That will will 
be equally active in us. Just as the mind of Christ and His teach- 
ings will form and shape our mind and become its instructor, so 
will the will of Christ form and strengthen our will and make 
it a dynamo of good. Since the will is the chief executive faculty 
of all good or evil that we accomplish, it is most important that 
it be rightly directed and strengthened for the choosing and do- 
ing of good. Now love is a union of wills: those who mutually 
love one another come to will the same things, to love or to shun 
the same things. We can expect, then, that in this Sacrament of 
Love our will will become united more closely to ) Christ’ s will 
sacramentally present within us. 


, 

This fact has profound applications to our spiritual life. We 
shall become more conformed to the divine will in all our actions. 
To the person who lovingly receives our Lord in Holy Commun- 
ion frequently, Christ’s beautiful prayer, ““Not my will but thine 
be done,” will be a matter not of mere words, but an accom- 
plished fact. Our Lord’s will will be done, will be carried out in 
and by that person. He will be patient and calm in the face of the 
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providential trials of this life; he will be forgiving and tolerant of 
the faults and shortcomings of others; he will be kind and con- 
siderate of others, joyously anticipating their needs. If he sees 
that his own will is in opposition to God’s holy will in any matter, 
he will promptly sacrifice his own in conformity with God’s will. 
The love of the Blessed Sacrament will accomplish this because 
it will cast our will in the mold of Christ’s will. All this is to make 
us more Christlike, a continuation of the life of Christ on earth. 
Truly is the Holy Eucharist the sacramental prolongation of 
the Incarnation of our Lord. Indeed, with the mind and will of 
Christ functioning in us, we ourselves will become a sort of sac- 
rament, a living sacrament of God’s love. In receiving Holy Com- 
munion, each one of us will draw our Lord forth from the crib 
of the tabernacle and renew, as it were, the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. We shall bring Him with us into our life, wherever we 
go and whatever we do. We likewise shall become another taber- 
nacle and another extension of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. 


The Wee Christ 


V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 


ARKNESS had fallen on Heartbreak Ridge, the hills that 

shelter Korea’s ‘Thermopylaean pass. Darkness entered the 
souls of the wounded who lay in the rocky creases of the ridge. It 
was not the darkness of despair that sometimes precedes the dawn 
of eternity. It was the stark blackness of fear, fear of being cap- 
tured by the ruthless enemy. 

Night had come upon a horrendous day of carnage. Night hid 
the devastated woodland, once an idyllic spot of rugged sylvan 
wildness. ‘The black night covered the wounds of the dying and 
shrouded the dead with its mantle. 

Fear’s darkness had entered the soul of a wounded Highland 
soldier as he lay on the ridge. Yet that darkness was shot through 
with vivid lightning flashes that bared his soul in its primitiveness. 
The soldier’s memory was permeated by this searching light. He 
reflected on the scenes of his homeland in the Highlands of Scot- 
land where the faith had never waned. The tender scenes of his 
first Holy Communion day flashed upon his memory. He en- 
visioned himself kneeling at his mother’s knee saying the brief 
preparatory prayer she had fashioned on his baby lips, “Eternal 
Father, give me the wee Christ!”’ 

With an act of faith the dying Scot searched the dark firma- 
ment for some symbol of the mercy of God. He raised his wound- 
ed arms in an arc of prayer and repeated his mother’s prayer, 
“Eternal Father, give me the wee Christ.” 
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The stretcher bearers found him still muttering the prayer. 
At the base hospital where he quickly responded to treatment, 
he frequently repeated the familiar Communion prayer in his 
strange dialect. Later, when consciousness dawned, the chaplain 
was present to give the valiant Scotsman Holy Viaticum while the 
Angel of Death patiently awaited. Thus fortified by the holy sac- 
raments, the soldier walked through the valley of the shadows— 
the shadows of death, despair, and fear, with his hand in the hand 
of the Christ of the Lord, the Light of men. 


PRINCE OF PEACE 


Two thousand years ago, this world, marred by wars, bruised 
by fratricidal conflicts, and disfigured by pagan practices, lifted 
up its arms as if to say: “Eternal Creator and mighty God, mind- 
ful of Your promises to the patriarchs, rain down speedily the 
Savior!”” And stooping low the Father almighty heard the lowly 
plea. In the lowly preface of unspeaking babyhood this Prince of 
Peace came and dwelt among the children of men. 

The first welcome to the wee Christ was sung to Him by His 
Mother. The Magnificat was an apostolic welcome. The Lady 
Mary lauded Jahweh and rendered thanksgiving for all Israel and 
for ‘‘the seed of Abraham forever.” At long last the centuries-old 
hope of Israel was realized. The coming of the Child of the Most 
High was more silent than the dew upon the earth. “He shall 
come down like rain upon the fleece, and as showers falling gently 
upon the earth.” ? 


Tabernacled with the chaste Virgin and Mother He had come 
softly like a shaft of golden light passing through an alabaster 
vase, leaving it unimpaired. Gesulino was the Light of the World; 
Mary was the morning star heralding the dawn of salvation. The 
Lady Mary was the House of Gold, and the wee Christ, her 
treasure. 

A silver radiance hovered over the crib where Jesukin lay. 
The Desired of Nations had truly come! Here gathered at the 
Child’s crib in the rude stable of Bethlehem, His Mother, St. 


1Ps. 71:6. 
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Joseph the foster father, shepherds, and angels, who made psal- 
mody in their heart, “The daystar from on high hath visited us, 
to enlighten them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of 
death: to direct our feet in the way of peace.” ” 

The serried forms of angels majestically swept down the star- 
steps of heaven to Bethlehem on the first “‘silent night” to adore 
this newborn King whom they found in the folds of human 
flesh, “‘a little less than the angels.” They were also come to the 
impoverished shepherds that this earth-Child, their brother in 
poverty, was truly the Prince of Peace. He was no mere “‘pre- 
tender to the throne” but true “King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” ® 

The wee Christ conceded the primacy of His love to the poor 
by reason of their poverty and privations. Few earthly sovereigns 
have journeyed any distance to communicate their royal favors 
and affection to the poor. The lowly stable offers the haughty 
and conceited of this world a criterion to judge the value of 
poverty. The poor were first at Bethlehem. 


Curist’s LIFE OF POVERTY 


St. Thomas Aquinas offers four arguments from convenience 
for the life of poverty which the wee Christ espoused. Since the 
Blessed Christ came as the great Preacher, it was fitting that He 
should live in poor circumstances. The Angelic Doctor proves 
this assertion by the words of Jesus. “And he saith to them: Let us 
go into the neighboring towns and cities that I may preach there 
also; for to this purpose am I come.” > Moreover when the Master 
sent His disciples on their mission, He charged them: “Do not 
possess gold nor silver, nor money in your purses, nor scrip for 
your journey, nor two coats, nor shoes, nor a staff.’”’ © The disciple 
was not to be above the Master in the practice -of poverty. The 
Master could offer only the earth for pillow. His life was devoid 
of every earthly tie. 


2Luke 2:78 f. 

3 Apoc. 19:16. 

4 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 40, a. 3. 
5 Mark 1:38. 

6 Matt. 10:9. 
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Our Master submitted to bodily death that He might clothe us 
with spiritual life, so He suffered physical poverty to enrich our 
souls with heavenly treasures. Hence St. Paul remarks, “You 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ: that being rich He 
became poor for your sakes, that through His poverty you might 
be rach.” * 


Moreover, if the Blessed Christ had been surrounded by wealth 
there would have been critics to claim that He was preaching for 
the love of money and not for spiritual good. Jesus gave the lie 
to this objection by observing a life of abject poverty. Yet He 
was never destitute. When He needed tax-money, lest He scan- 
dalize men by His poverty, He commanded Simon Peter to “go 
to the sea and cast in a hook, and that fish which shall first come 
up, take: and when thou hast opened its mouth, thou shalt find 
a stater: take that, and give it to them for me and thee.” § The 
needs of Jesus were supplied by “Mary who is called Magdalen, 
...and Joanna the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, 
and many others who ministered unto Him of their substance.” ® 


Finally, the Angel of the Schools offers the fourth argument 
for the poverty of his Lord by stating that the more lowly Jesus 
seemed by reason of His total lack of this world’s treasure, the 
greater might be shown the power of His Godhead. 

In spirit a quickened humanity kneels in adoration before a 
rude feed trough of oxen, hastily made into a crib to cradle the 
wee Christ, true God of true God. The swaddling clothes are His 
shining badge of poverty. Simple shepherds, with all their rags 
on their backs, hasten to Bethlehem to “‘see this word that is come 
to pass.” 1° Wise Men, led by the brilliancy of a star sought the 
newborn King of the Jews. The star ceased its light as the Magi 
sought Herod in the worldly court at Jerusalem. When they left 
the Holy City the same star appeared again and fixed itself as a 
diadem above the manger throne of the poverty-signed Child of 
the Most High God. The wee Christ presented a strange sight to 
men of renown. The Child’s poverty, helplessness, and weakness 

TII Cor. 8:9. 

8 Matt. 17:26. 

9 Luke 8:3. 

10 Tbid., 2:15. 
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were strongly contrasted with the courage and power of the God- 

head. ‘The Lady Mary, her chaste spouse, the shepherds and the 

Magi, knelt before their omnipotent God, the wee Christ—hid- 

den beneath the folds of human flesh, in “the form of a servant, 
. in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man.” ! 





11 Phil. 2:7. 








Foy--And Caryll Houselander 


Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


HERE are people who seem perpetually youthful. Age does 

not touch them. Because their hearts are young with a Peter 
Pan hope, a firm belief in the Never-Never Land of dreams- 
come-true, their laughter rings joyously, despite gray hairs and 
dimming sight. 

Caryll Houselander was such a person. For all who knew her 
through her writings, she maintained an elfish gaiety, a whimsical 
smiling joy that seemed never wholly silent even in her more 
serious essays. 

Yet this was not a Peter Pan merriment. Nothing could have 
been further removed from an escape to imaginary lands where 
sorrow was unknown. Caryll Houselander was joyous because she 
had discovered and held fast to Joy Incarnate, to Joy Eternal. 

In her writings about Jesus and Mary she has drawn such a 
picture of beauty as no artist’s brush could capture. Her concen- 
tration on the mystery of the Incarnation—its profound signifi- 
cance, its glorious hope, its treasure of love—is the key to her 
unusual lightness of spirit in a darkened world. “Christ is the 
Word of God,” she tells us, “His life on earth is the lyric, the 
love-song of God, first uttered on earth through Mary of Nazar- 
eth.” Yet this coming is silent: 


His coming was foretold on David’s strings of gold, cried aloud on 
the tongues of prophets cleansed by fire, but when He came, the Word 
of God was less than a whispered word, muted to the sound of tears and 
tuned to human ears. It was simply the beating of a virgin’s heart. 
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She gave Him human nature, our human nature; the Incarnation 
means that Christ gave Himself to human nature to be its supernatural 
life, as the seed gives its life to the dark hard earth. Christ, sown in the 
soil of Mary’s humanity, was the seed given to human nature, to flower 
in countless lives, to be unnumbered springs, flowering harvests, resur- 
rections of the human heart.! 


This flowering of love occurred first of all in the heart of Mary 
herself. No one could have been as close to God as she without 
learning joy. It was this that prompted her to sing her Magnif- 
icat when she went with haste to the hill country on the errand 
of mercy to her cousin, Elizabeth. In that song she expressed her 
own joy and the joy of the whole world. For she knew “in what 
the joy of the world was to consist, what it would be that would 
make everyone call her blessed, for it would simply be her own 
joy.” The cause of her joy was this: 


Everyone who wished it could be wed to the Spirit; not only solitaries 
living in lonely cells but everyone in the world; not only young girls and 
boys or children who had somehow been spared from sin, but sinners 
too; not only the young but also the old: because the Spirit makes every- 
thing new. The life filling her own being, the life leaping in little John 
the Baptist, the life breaking out into her jubilant song. the life spring- 
ing on the hills around her—all that would be given to everyone who 
asked for it.” 


This essence of joy in the Incarnation is even more briefly and 
feelingly depicted in the rhythmic fragments Caryll Houselander 
wrote to accompany pictures by Fra Angelico in Maisie Ward’s 
The Splendor of the Rosary—and it is significant that she wrote 
them during the “Blitz” in London, when bombs from Nazi 
planes made living there the antithesis of natural joy. For the 
third joyful mystery, the Birth of our Lord, shé prays: 





Be born in us, 

Incarnate Love. 

Take our flesh and blood, 
and give us Your humanity; 





1The Comforting of Christ (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1947), p. 19. 
2 The Reed of God (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944), p. 66 f. 
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take our eyes, and give us Your vision; 

take our minds, 

and give us Your pure thought; 

take our feet and set them on Your path; 

take our hands and fold them in Your prayer; 
take our hearts 

and give them Your will to love.* 


Nazareth has been described in her book, The Comforting of 
Christ, with a realistic pen directed by a woman’s loving heart. 
With her the reader sees Jesus and Mary “at home” in an en- 
tirely new light. This man, this woman, might be met tomorrow 
on a modern Main Street. It is evening at Nazareth, she says; 
you have come to supper. 


He is putting away His tools, unconsciously He smiles at the burnish on 
them; you see how He loves His tools. On the floor by the bench there 
are wood shavings, how clean and fine they are, curled like yellow petals, 
those are the shavings that only the sharpest plane cuts—what a crafts- 
man He is! What a beautiful thing work is, seen from this Man’s angle. 
He sits down in the doorway, you with Him, you notice the signs of the 
day’s fatigue, good fatigue that seeps out of one in the evening... . 

He is looking now at the flowers. You follow His glance, you notice 
things you had never seen before, how pale and shadowless white flow- 
ers are in the dusk! A smell of cooking fills the room, a good savory 
smell, it is comforting; He will enjoy the meal He has earned. Work 
and joy are the things that make one hungry! 4 


These things He has loved, she points out, these little, little things 
that make up the day of everyone. And in loving them and living 
them, He has made them beautiful. ““He has put on our life, your 
life, like an old garment and has worn it to His shape, moulded 
it by His body, by His actions, to a thing of unspeakable beauty.” ® 

Even as Our Lady is always the Child-Bride of the Holy Spirit 
to Caryll Houselander, so is our Lord, in her writings, always 
youthful. She writes poignantly of it, describing a picture painted 





3 The Splendour of the Rosary by Maisie Ward, prayers by Caryll Houselander 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945), p. 80. 

4The Comforting of Christ, p. 20. 

5Ibid., p. 21. 
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by Sir William Orpen during the first World War, of a soldier 
lying dead in a dugout, all around him the ugly litter of battle. 
But that ugliness is touched with beauty by the painter as though 
to say that “the light, the sky, the pools of water, the barbed 
wire, even the dead man’s cracked boots,” are seen with the dead 
one’s youthful vision, that sudden sharp awareness of how beauti- 
ful the world is that possesses one when death is imminent. “That 
dead soldier,” she goes on, “reminds me of Christ, He is so es- 
sentially a ‘first-fruit,’ so young and strong and fitted to live, and 
the world—His world—given to God in so fair a world.” The 
hands that He stretched out to the nails were “strong, capable, 
craftsman’s hands; the body He offered was the body of a young 
man in the perfection of young maturity; the mind that was then 
crowned with thorns was the mind of a philosopher and poet, an 
intellect that could never be equalled.” ® 

It is this insight that gives to Caryll Houselander’s writings on 
the Passion a uniquely living quality, a nearness to personal grief 
at the Passion of Jesus and the Compassion of Mary that few other 
writers, no matter how learned and holy, quite achieve. This is 
especially clear in her words about Mary’s sorrow. 

For her—as for Our Lady—it is not Jesus, the grown man, 
alone who suffers. Nazareth is not forgotten, even on the way to 
Calvary. Of the fourth station she writes: 





It is not by chance that she meets Him at this moment, just as He 
falls and struggles to His feet again. She sees that which no one else in 
the crowd sees: the tiny Child taking His first unsteady steps and falling 
on the garden path in Nazareth. 

She is there beside Him, holding her breath, longing to put out her 
hands to hold Him; to prevent the fall; but she lets Him go alone, the 
little Child whose independence she must respect, her Son who must 
learn to walk on His own feet, and to walk away from her. .. . 

Now, as then, she is silent; she holds back her hands as she did then. 
His will is her will. It was for this hour that she gave Him to the world.” 


And even in this unspeakable sorrow, Caryll Houselander’s joy 
of spirit is not extinguished any more than was the joy of the 





6 Ibid., p. 12. 
7 The Way of the Cross (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955), p. 43. 
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Mother of God. She realized, as Mary did, that through this suf- 
fering “her Child was to bring joy into the world, was to flood 
the world with His love.” * For that love and that joy, no price 
was too great. So she believed. In remembering that she could 
sing, even here, the lyrical song of her love for us, “ringing down 
the centuries from the first Advent.” 

If the anguish of the Passion could not quench the happiness 
of Jesus and Mary, with what ecstacy must those two hearts have 
rejoiced on Easter Sunday? That feast of Alleluia was one very 
close, too, to Caryll Houselander’s heart. The Exultet of the Holy 
Saturday liturgy never failed to stir her, for it seemed to per- 
fectly match the soul-song of her life. The lighting of the new 
fire is the subject of one of her “rhythms” in The Flowering Tree. 
She tells elsewhere that she was on her way to work when she 
saw the ceremony and was comforted in taking even so remote a 
part in the services when the work-a-day world and its business 
deprived her of witnessing it all. It is a gray London street, the 
poem sings, where a young priest stands at the door of the church, 
“celebrating the age-long ceremonies of ageless love.”’ After light- 
ing the incense, 


He goes with his acolytes 

(an old man too old for war 
and a child who is too young) 
in grave procession 

to the altar. 


They walk upon scattered petals 
of flowers 

bearing a reed 

that blossoms with three flames. 
And the young voice, 

husky with the sweetness 

of exultation, 

cries out in the morning: 
Lumen Christi! 

Light of Christ! ® 

8 Ibid., p. 48. 

9 The Flowering Tree (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945), p. 132. 
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In this feast of the Resurrection she finds the secret of joy: be- 
cause of it men everywhere are conscious of a silence that is audi- 
ble, ‘“‘a voice that is heard only inside the heart, telling the word- 
less secret of ultimate joy.” 1° 

Light and spring—these belong to the memory of Caryll House- 
lander. She who could never grow old explains the secret of her 
eternal youth in a singular and colorful picture, repeated in 
poetry after a statement of it in prose, as though it had made a 
powerful impression on her own mind. It is not a child of whom 
she speaks now, not a young mother vibrant with joy nor a young 
man ardent in his great strength and love. An old woman poses 
for this portrait: ‘“‘plain and ill-shapen, and her clothes musty,” 
she nods by the altar where she “is changed to dull copper by the 
light of the candles.” Yet, ugly and twisted as she is like an old 
apple tree, whom “the middle-aged mystics pass with pity” and 
from whom “the priest averts his eyes, thinking her a nuisance— 
garrulous, tedious, talking of rheumatics’—to her, wondering 
what she will do when she can no longer come to church, to “the 
kind courts of heaven,” to her Christ speaks. “In the silence of 
twilight, with still voice of silver,” He says to her: 


I will find My beloved— 
the whiteness of blossom, 
the young boughs laden, 
sap in the branches, 

the azure above her. 

I will find My beloved 
when all the leaves singing 
are voices of birds 

in My Father’s keeping— 
the sap in the branches, 
the young boughs laden, 
and My hand beneath her 
and My heart above her." 


For the soul beautiful in grace, such will be the words of Christ, 
of God. So must have been the soul of His servant, Caryll House- 


10 Ibid., p. 138. 
11 [bid., p. 49. 
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lander, and such must have been the words she heard from Him. 
No matter what years and strain and sorrow did to her elfish girl- 
hood, the youth of her soul was dear to Him as it will always be 
to those who read her joyous philosophy. In an age when perfect 
hope is rare among the virtues, even of the pious—or especially, 
perhaps, of the pious—her singing heart and perfect trust in the 
love of God should prove luminous guides. “Lift up your hearts!”’ 
her words seem to say, “the Lord is near.’’ As He was near to 
Mary, as He was near in grace to Caryll Houselander, so can He 
be to every modern soul. Let there be laughter on the wind and 
green sprouts of joy in hearts once dead with winter’s distrust. 
There is no death. There is not even age for those who learn to 
know and love the Joy that is Jesus and Mary. With Caryll House- 
lander, death of the spirit can be defied. With her joy in God, 
laughter can be eternal. We can pray with her: 


Seed of Eternal Life, 

sown by love’s flowering 

in the heavy clay of our hearts, 
rise in us; 

be our soul’s spring. 

By the risen feet of Christ 
walking upon the delicate grass; 
by the wakened hands of Christ, 
touching the cool petals of flowers; 
by the opened eyes of Christ, 
looking with joy 

on all created things; 

teach us to wonder, 

and to walk upon earth 

aware of earth’s loveliness, 
aware of the Being of God 

in all that is.” 





12 The Splendour of the Rosary, p. 129. 





Seed of Glory 


Ronald Murray, C.P. 


Wwe: ARE all familiar with the process of adoption. It is com- 

monly defined as the gratuitous elevation of a stranger to 
the rank of son and heir. By adoption an outsider becomes an arc 
in the family circle; he is grafted onto the family tree, for there 
is conferred on him the title of son with all its advantages, es- 
pecially the right of inheritance. By a legal fiction he who was 
an orphan is enriched with father, friends, and family; he who 
was penniless is endowed with his parent’s possessions. No mat- 
ter how base or commonplace his origin, his ancestry is deleted 
from the laws of the land and he is considered the real son of his 
new parents, participating in their good name and fortune. Both 
sacred and profane history offer notable instances of adoption, and 
the effects which followed from it. Our blessed Lord was called 
“the carpenter’s son” because of His foster-father’s profession; He 
was also popularly considered as belonging to the house and fam- 
ily of David because of St. Joseph, while in reality He descended 
from the royal family through His Virgin Mother. In secular 
history the soldier of fortune, Trajan, was adopted by Nerva and 
became the heir to the Roman Empire. Trajan was not related 
by blood to the Caesars, but by adoption became the son of the 
Roman monarch and received as his inheritance the entire world 
of his time. 

While secular adoption has slightly influenced the history of 
individual nations, divine adoption has drastically changed the 
history of the entire world, for time and eternity. By the sacra- 
ment of baptism the Supreme Monarch of the universe adopts 
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the sinful children of Adam into the very family of God. It is be- 
cause of the reception of this sacrament of initiation that we can 
truthfully address the omnipotent God as “our Father, who art 
in heaven.” It is also through this sacrament that we have a right 
to the eternal possession of heaven. The apostle Paul clearly teach- 
es this in his epistle to the Romans: “You have received a spirit 
of adoption as sons, by virtue of which we cry: Abba! Father! The 
Spirit Himself gives testimony to our spirit that we are the sons 
of God. But if we are sons, we are heirs also: heirs indeed of God 
and joint heirs with Christ ... that we may also be glorified with 
Him.” ! 

The similiarities between divine and human adoption are 
striking, but the difference between them is startling. For when 
a man adopts a child, he diligently searches for one who is akin 
to him, if not by blood, then by some other physical characteristic 
or quality. A white man, for example, does not ordinarily adopt 
one of another race, or vice versa. But when God adopts a child, 
He does not search through His universe in quest of one who is 
like Himself, for such a search would be in vain. By the grace 
of adoption, the eternal Father raises, reforms, and re-creates the 
lowly creature of His hand by infusing into it a divine likeness, 
a real participation in His own ineffable life, sanctifying grace.” 
Thus, it is not a legal fiction which makes us the adopted chil- 
dren of God, but a divine reality, sanctifying grace, which will 
leave its impress on all faithful Christians throughout all eternity. 

Just as it is helpful for members of a royal family to consider 
frequently their exalted position, that they may do nothing un- 
becoming their eminent station in life, but, on the contrary, that 
they might always act worthy of the royal blood which flows in 
their veins, so, likewise, it eminently befits the baptized who have 
been adopted into the family of God frequently to ponder over, 
then meditate upon, the sublime gift of sanctifying grace. Years 
of study and reading have surely impressed on us the meaning of 
grace; it is a supernatural gift of God, given to an intellectual 
creature, which makes that person a child of God and an heir to 
heaven. In this paper we will delve more deeply into this defini- 





1 Rom. 8:15, 17. 
2 Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol. Illa, q. 23, a. 1. 
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tion of sanctilying grace, in order to extract from it some salutary 
principles for our spiritual life. 


AN IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE 


Many theologians and spiritual writers begin their study of 
sanctifying grace by a consideration of eternal life, which is the 
full flowering of this unearned and undeserved gift of God. Since 
sanctifying grace is the semen gloriae, the seed of eternal life and 
glory, they seek to impress on their readers the value of the seed 
hy showing its full development. Just as one must see a mature 
oak to appreciate the value of the acorn from which it grew, or 
a field of waving grain to estimate the treasure hidden in a hand- 
ful of kernels, so, too, we cannot know the full value of sancti- 
fying grace unless we consider, at least imperfectly, the complete 
development of this grace in the life hereafter. But prone as we 
are to the promptings of our senses, we are much more impressed 
by comparisons with things we see and hear and feel. And so 
there is another theological principle which might better, or at 
least equally, serve as a starting point for a consideration of sanc- 
tifying grace. The principle as enunciated by St. Thomas Aquinas 
is this: ‘““The good of grace in one is greater than the good of 
nature in the entire universe.” * An analysis of this simple state- 
ment contains a wealth of meaning. 


How often we have looked with amazement at the wonderful 
works of the Creator; we have stared in astonishment at the star- 
studded sky and pondered the power which keeps the planets in 
their places. But have we stopped to consider that the beauty of 
the material heavens is far surpassed by the spiritual beauty of 
even a deformed child being carried away from the baptismal 
font? Helpless and hideous though the child may be, it already 
possesses the seed of glory, a pledge of divine adoption and the 
promise of an eternal inheritance. We have marveled at the 
myriad forms of life in the plant and animal kingdoms, and were 
fascinated as these fragile forms led our minds to the divine 
Author of this diversity. As St. Paul put it in his epistle to the 
Romans: “For the invisible things of Him, from the creation of 





3 Ibid., Ia Ilae, q. 113, a. 9 ad 2. 
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the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made.” * But how often we forget to consider that the most 
complicated structure of plant or animal does not transcend the 
limits of nature, while sanctifying grace is supernatural, i.e., it 
surpasses, and is infinitely superior to, the whole realm of nature. 
The telescope and microscope reveal the wonders of God's ma- 
terial creation, but only a deep-rooted and firm faith discloses 
that the entire natural creation is as nothing in comparison with 
the supernatural reality of sanctifying grace hidden away in the 
depths of a child’s immortal soul. 

In the light of the maxim that sanctifying grace transcends the 
entire material creation, a primary principle of the spiritual life 
becomes crystal clear. That principle is: if there is a choice be- 
tween sanctifying grace and the whole, or any part of, the ma- 
terial world, then every person in his right senses must choose 
to give up anything and everything rather than to lose the price- 
less gift of grace. Put in another way: mortal sin must be avoided 
at all costs. We know there are people who will commit forgery, 
impurity, murder, sacrilege, or blasphemy for a price, or even 

‘for the sensible stimulation or satisfaction that such sins arouse 
in their fallen human nature. Their lives and actions belie the 
indisputable theological principle that the good of grace in one 
is greater than the good of nature in the entire universe. For, like 
Esau, they are willing to sell their birthright as children of God 
for a miserable mess of pottage, or less. In the long history of the 
Church there have been men, delighting to be honored as theol- 
ogians, who theoretically defended this principle as one of the 
foundation stones of the science of theology, yet who practically 
denied it by their shameful conduct and sinful lives. 

When a person is adopted into the divine family by grace, God 
has every right to expect that individual to use his natural in- 
telligence, and to act in a manner befitting his sublime vocation. 
Temptations to give up his status as a child of God and his eter- 
nal inheritance will assail him on every side. But the clear light 
of reason, illumined by faith, will point out the terrible calam- 
ity of serious sin. A peasant adopted by a royal family would 
consider long and seriously before being guilty of conduct unbe- 


4Rom. 1:20. 
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coming his family; yet many who have been adopted into the 
family of God think nothing of seriously offending Him. Sins 
which crucified the Son of God are committed day after day by 
those who profess to be His adopted children. Sins which deprive 
the culprit of his right to the kingdom of heaven are repeated 
times without number by those called to inherit everlasting life. 
Sins which could damn to hell for all eternity remain the con- 
stant companion of those who refuse to repent. Serious sins, which 
are the real death of the soul, will remain with the unrepentant 
sinner until the death of the body and will be an unconquerable 
barrier, depriving him forever of his spiritual inheritance: the 
blessed and eternal vision of God. 


A PosirivE REALITY 


We should have a grossly distorted, not to say an utterly false, 
idea of sanctifying grace were we to imagine that it is nothing 
more than the absence of serious sin. While it is true that every 
person is either in the state of grace or the state of sin; yet, “‘as 
star differs from star in glory,” ® sanctifying grace admits of al- 
most innumerable degrees. ‘To hold the contrary would be to ad- 
here to the Protestant notion of justification, namely, that we are 
justified by the extrinsic imputation to us of the merits of Christ, 
which admits of no degrees.® Certainly we hold that the Virgin 
Mother of God and the canonized saints of the Church far sur- 
pass us in holiness, for they have drunk more deeply at the in- 
exhaustible font of grace, and have proved their holiness by more 
virtuous lives. No one in his right mind would dare to think 
that the words addressed to the Virgin of Nazareth, “Hail, full of 
grace,’ * are equally applicable to anyone else. And even though 
others, such as St. Stephen, might be designated as “full of grace,” § 
it is like comparing a thimble full of water to the fullness of a 
vast reservoir.® The closer one approaches the source of sanctity, 


5I Cor. 15:41. 

6H. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, n. 821. 
7 Luke 1:28. 

8 Acts 6:8. 

2 Cf. Summa theol., Illa, q. 7, a. 10 ad 1. 
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the greater will be the influx of grace which he receives from Him, 
who alone is the font of all holiness.'° And since the degree of 
glory in eternity corresponds exactly to the degree of grace in 
time, our blessed Lord could say: “In My Father’s house there 
are many mansions.” |! Everyone who dies in the state of grace 
will receive an eternal inheritance, but the degree of grace will 
determine for all eternity the amount of his inheritance. 

Just as truly as the soul is the life of the body so, too, sancti- 
fying grace is the life of the soul. And just as there is an im- 
measurable distance between one on the brink of the grave who 
desperately clings to life by a mere thread and another who is in 
perfect health, so, too, there is a vast difference between one who 
has just received the initial gift of grace and one who has spent 
many years in the practice of every supernatural virtue. One of 
the saddest sights of life is to see one who should be proficient in 
the spiritual life but who is satisfied to act as a beginner, ceasing 
to make progress, and thus becoming a retarded soul. Many take 
great pains to develop their intellect, to expand their knowledge 
and their exterior activities; yet they give little or no thought to 
growing in supernatural charity, which ought to have the first 
place in our lives. To quote St. Thomas again: “The servant of 
God ought always to aspire without ceasing to more perfect and 
holier things.” 1* If we are to make any real progress in the spirit- 
ual life, we must realize the full import of the theological prin- 
ciple already enunciated, that “the good of grace in one is greater 
than the good of nature in the entire universe.” For this dictum 
must rule our progress as it rules the beginning of our spiritual 
life. What has been said of sanctifying grace in general is equally 
applicable to each degree of grace, namely, that it transcends the 
entire order of created nature. From this, a second fundamental 
principle of the spiritual life logically flows. And it might be 
stated: when there is a choice between even one degree of sanc- 
tifying grace and the whole, or any part of, the material world, 
then one whose spiritual life is rooted in sound theology will 





10 Cf. Ibid., q. 27, a. 5 
11 John 14:2. 
12 Super epist. ad Hebr. VI, i, 1. 
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choose to advance in grace rather than to accept any material 
alternative. 

This may sound like nothing more than an abstract theory, but, 
on the contrary, it is a profound truth with many applications in 
our daily life. Take, for example, the matter of venial sin. One 
spiritual writer says: ‘“A venial sin may indeed appear slight, but 
it is an offense against God, and this is enough to cause it to be 
regarded with greater horror than that with which we would 
witness the utter destruction and instant return to its original 
nothingness of this vast machine of the universe with all the crea- 
tures it contains, such as the heavens, the stars, the elements, men, 
and angels.” And the quotation of the eminent Cardinal Newman, 
emphasizing this deep truth, is well known: “The Church holds 
that it were better for the sun and moon to drop from heaven, for 
the.earth to fail, and for all the many millions who are on it to die 
of starvation, in agony (as far as the temporal affliction goes) 
than that one soul . . . should commit one venial sin.” ‘The reason 
is not only that an infinite God is offended by venial sin but also 
because these calamities, grave as they might be, do not transcend 
the order of nature. The alternative, namely, the practice of vir- 
tue involved in the avoidance of venial sin, or even imperfections, 
merits for us a higher degree of the supernatural reality which is 
sanctifying grace. Such apparent trivialities as keeping silence 
during the time prescribed, not wasting our time during study or 
prayer, and a thousand others which make up our day, because 
of the virtuous action involved and especially because of the fer- 
vent love of God which inspires and accompanies them, are of 
greater importance than the whole material creation. Is it any 
wonder that the masters of the spiritual life insist on the sancti- 
fying power of the duty of the present moment? When it is the 
hour of recreation, for example, then our place is not in our cell 
or the chapel, under the guise of being more recollected, but in 
the midst of our companions, enjoying their company. To be else- 
where without permission is at least an imperfection, and may be 
a deliberate venial sin. Can anyone be so callous or so immune 
to truth that he thinks such things count for nothing when, in 
reality, the virtuous effort demanded to avoid sin or conquer im- 
perfections is of greater value than all the beauties of nature? 
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Such trivial actions, done out of love for God, will have eternal 
repercussions, and nothing is insignificant that echoes in eternity. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


The simple statement that “the good of grace in one is greater 
than the good of nature in the entire universe” is a sound, theol- 
ogical principle, implicitly containing the entire tract on sancti- 
fying grace. The application of this incontestable formula of the 
spiritual life should be the bedrock on which we begin and 
continue the building of our spiritual edifice. Not only does it 
teach us that mortal sin must be avoided by everyone who wishes 
to remain a child of God and an heir of heaven but it also im- 
presses on us the attitude we should have toward venial sin and 
imperfections. Finally, it can be the genesis of an entirely new 
outlook regarding our advancement in perfection. If we are prac- 
tically convinced of the truth of this saying, we will strive for 
greater perfection in every act we perform. Because even one 
degree of sanctifying grace is of greater worth than the entire 
material universe and because literally thousands of opportunities 
are offered us each day of advancing along the road of virtue, 
endless possibilities are open to every fervent soul. ‘The tempta- 
tion to ignore or deny this practical principle will be manifold, 
but, like every temptation assaulting our feeble nature, it can 
be overcome. The words of the apostle Paul are infallibly true 
and encouraging: “God ... will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that which you are able, but will make also with the tempta- 
tion issue, that you may be able to bear it.” ‘Those entrusted 
with the care of souls will have many occasions to teach the con- 
soling doctrine that one degree of grace outweighs the entire 
universe. For many souls are tempted to give up the unseen and 
unappreciated gift of grace for some tempting, tangible trifle, 
which, like an Arab’s tent, will be faded and gone before the 
dawn of another day. Only if we are firmly convinced of the truth 
of this doctrine, and have striven manfully to act according to it 
in our own lives, will we be able to give our hearers the help 


13] Cor. 10:13. 
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and encouragement they need to walk with their feet firmly fixed 
in solid doctrine and their minds and hearts centered on their 
Father in Heaven. 
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and encouragement they need to walk with their feet firmly fixed 
in solid doctrine and their minds and hearts centered on their 
Father in Heaven. 





St. Augustine on Friendship 


Giles VanWormer, O.F.M.,Conv. 


“A faithful friend is a strong defense: and he that hath found 
him hath found a treasure. Nothing can be compared to a faith- 
ful friend, and no weight of gold and silver is.able to countervail 
the goodness of his fidelity.” 4 


For sixteen centuries the conversion of St. Augustine has re- 
mained an unparalleled exemplification of the power that lies 
within man, following the inspiration of divine grace, to lift 
himself from the most wretched depths. The Confessions of St. 
Augustine will never cease pouring into the world its flaming 
message of love, passing from the sensual, grasping, and madden- 
ing love of the mundane to the pure, selfless, soul-transporting 
love of God. 

For St. Augustine, the transformation from sinner to saint was 
no simple matter involving any single complication. Between him 
and God there stretched a labyrinthine confusion. The intricacies 
of Manichaean error, the inability to conceive the spiritual na- 
ture of God, the struggle with the problem of evil, the delusions 
of astrology, and the emptiness of skepticism were only with great 
pain removed from the slow path to Christian truth. 

But beyond the philosophical and theological difficulties there 
was another which, perhaps, was an even greater obstacle to the 
final acceptance of the faith. Augustine’s excessive and inordinate 
love of the pleasures of the world in the early days of his life is 
constantly testified to throughout the first eight books of his Con- 
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fessions. This tormenting passion remained with him through the 
conquering of every other trial and remained the last thing to be 
conquered when, by angelic direction, he was finally overpowered 
by the words of St. Paul: ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying; but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh, 
in concupiscence.”’ ? 


Once he had succeeded in rooting this great evil from his life 
and had embraced the love of God as his only love, it was inevit- 
able that the entire status of his affectionate and sensitive nature 
should undergo a severe reformation. Paramount among the af- 
fections ennobled and purified in this metamorphosis was that of 
friendship, and St. Augustine has left us, particularly in his Con- 
fessions, one of the most beautiful expressions of friendship’s true 
nature in all of Christian literature. 


St. Augustine’s treatment of friendship is far from a systematic 
one. Unlike Cicero, Plato, and Aristotle he never sought to form- 
ulate a philosophy of friendship, and yet through his frequent 
reflections and scattered references to his relationships with his 


friends, he repeats with his own inimitable expressiveness all the 
truth that the unenlightened reason of the pagan philosophers 
could give them, and he crystallizes, perfects, and establishes it in 
its true realm, in the love of God. 


Plato said that “the good only is the friend of the good, and of 
him only.’ * Aristotle similarly defined perfect friendship as ‘the 
friendship of men who are good and alike in virtue.” * For them 
friendship can exist only between men of like natures, and this 
likeness must be founded in the good. St. Augustine, time and 
time again, iterates these basic requirements of friendship. Much 
of St. Augustine’s view, however, is presented in a negative and 
indirect manner, for it was through the abuse of friendship and 
the suffering that arose from his insatiable grasp for human affec- 
tion that he was led to realize that friendship is more than the 
utilitarian sharing of social benefit. It is not seldom that a man 
learns the fullness of virtue through the pains of self-indulgence. 


2Rom. 13:13 f. 
3 Lysis, 214. 
4 Nichomachean Ethics, VIII, 3. 
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St. Augustine could trace his burning desire for the company 
of friends to the earliest days of his childhood. He tells us that 
as a boy he went so far as to deceive his parents in order to win 
the favor of his playfellows: 


Thefts also I committed, from my parents’ cellar and table, enslaved 
by greediness, or that I might have to give to boys, who sold me their 


play.5 


He devotes pages to the incident of the robbing of a pear tree 
with his companions in his sixteenth year, and searching the 
reason for his cooperation in a crime he did not wish to commit, 
he bitterly condemns the evil influence of false friendship: 


O friendship too unfriendly! thou incomprehensible inveigler of the 
soul, thou greediness to do mischief out of mirth and wantonness, thou 
thirst of others’ loss, without lust of my own gain or revenge.® 


Lamenting the wicked ways of his student life in Carthage, St. 
Augustine vehemently condemns himself for his ready participa- 
tion in the promiscuous debaucheries of that group of Carthagin- 
ian students infamously known as the Eversores: 


To love then, and be beloved, was sweet to me; but more, when I ob- 
tained to enjoy the person I loved. I defiled, therefore, the spring of 
friendship with the filth of concupiscence, and I beclouded its bright- 
ness with the hell of lustfullness.” 


He speaks again of a friendship that filled his days when he 
first taught rhetoric at Tagaste: 


In those years when I first began to teach rhetoric in my native town, 
I made one my friend, but too dear to me. . . . He had grown up with 
me, and we had been schoolfellows and playfellows. But he was not yet 
my friend as afterwards, nor even then, as true friendship is.® 





5 Conf., I, 18; PL, 32, 672. 
6 Ibid., II, 9; PL, 32, 682. 
7 Ibid., III, 1; PL, 32, 883. 
8 Ibid., IV, 4; PL, 32, 696. 
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At the time of this friendship, in his twentieth year, he was 
unable to discern the cruel entanglements of false friendship, and 
when this friend was snatched away by death Augustine was 
thrown into a dazing whirlpool of uncontrollable grief. So great 
was his despair that he could not bear the places or persons fa- 
miliar to that friendship and he fled to Carthage for refuge. New 
friends solaced him here, but again these were mere human friend- 
ships of the same ephemeral character, and he could later write 
of them also: ‘And yet these friends I loved for themselves only, 
and I felt that I was beloved of them again for myself only.” ® 

His desire to understand the force that lay behind the torment- 
ing grief that had taken hold of him, probably more than any 
other incident in his life, drew him to recognize the failure in 
friendship that could result in such pitiful dejection. It was not, 
however, till his spiritual vision cleared, and he saw God and dis- 
covered in Him the necessary object of all love, that Augustine 
could perceive the true splendor of friendship. Bathed in the pur- 
ifying waters of baptism, he discovered the fundamental truth 
that there is ngtrue love of friends, no true love of any created 
things, however good, unless that love be firmly rooted in and 
nourished from the font of divine love: 


For true it (friendship) cannot be, unless in such as Thou cementest 
together, cleaving unto Thee, by that love which is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.!° 


And when he learned that a friend could be loved only in God, 
he was able to discern the true source of the grief that the loss of 
his “too dear” friend had brought: 


For whence had that former grief so easily reached my very inmost 
soul, but that I had poured my soul out upon the dust, in loving one 
that must die, as if he would never die." 


“God is love.” * There can be no true love, and consequently 
no true friendship outside of Him. He is the Creator of the soul 
of man and that soul is not at rest unless it rests in Him: 


9 Ibid., VI, 16; PL, 32, 704. 11 Jbid., IV, 8; PL, 32, 698. 
10 Ibid., IV, 4; PL, 32, 683. 12] John, 4:16. 
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Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly to be praised . . . for Thou madest 
us for Thyself, and our heart is restless, until it repose in Thee.” 


His love alone sustains the human soul and He alone can be 
given the love of that soul. He is loved thus only when all other 
things are loved with Him and for Him: 


For too little doth he love Thee, who loves anything with Thee, which 
he loveth not for Thee. O love, who ever burnest and never consumest! 
O Charity, my God! kindle me." 


Until man has so ordered his life that the plentitude of love 
that surges in his heart is turned to God, there can be no sem- 
blance of true happiness in this life nor any promise of the joys 
of the next: 


And this is the happy life, to rejoice to Thee, of Thee, for Thee; this 
is it, and there is no other. For they who think there is another, pursue 
some other and not the true joy. 


If man refuses to accept the challenge demanded by the pure 
love of God, if he fails to turn away from himself in his search to 
find happiness in the possession of wealth, fame, friends or what- 
ever terrestrial good, he is doomed to a life of misery: 


For whithersoever the soul of man turns itself, unless toward Thee, it 
is riveted upon sorrows, yea though it is riveted on things beautiful... . 
Out of all these things let my soul praise Thee, O God, Creator of all; 
yet let not my soul be riveted unto these things with the glue of love, 
through the senses of the body.'® 


And again: ‘Wretched is every soul bound by the friendship 

of perishable things.” 17 
\ And so it is that all things must be loved in God, for as soon as 
man loves a thing for itself he violates the very reason of love. As 
soon as he seeks his pleasure in things themselves, whether they be 


13 Conf., I, 1; PL, 32, 661. 16 Ibid., VI, 10; PL, 32, 725. 
14 Tbid., X, 29; PL, 32, 796. 17 Ibid., IV, 6; PL, 32, 697. 
15 Ibid., X, 22; PL, 32, 793. 
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good or bad, he offends the pleasure of his Maker. As soon as he 
embraces the friendship of man outside the realm of God’s de- 
sign, he rejects the noblest friendship within his grasp: 


But pleasing themselves, they much displease Thee, not only taking 
pleasure in things not good, as if good, but in Thy good things, as though 
their own; or even if as Thine, yet as though for their own merits.1® 


St. Augustine, well acquainted with the baneful eventualities 
of a friendship not founded on God’s love, could full knowingly 
cry out against it: ““O madness, which knows not how to love men 
like men.” 

One might think that a man so disgusted with the evils of per- 
verted friendships would turn to the opposite extreme, avoiding 
the dangers by putting their cause out of his life completely. False 
friendship indeed can result only from a desire for friendship. 
But St. Augustine was too wise, and after his conversion too satur- 
ated with the grace of divine prudence, to conclude that anything 
virtuous is gained by retreat. He knew the tremendous value of 
good friendships and that they only come about through the con- 


stant struggle to suppress the possible evils of false friendships. 
St. Augustine had a heart that burned for the love of men. The 
famous hagiographer, Alban Butler, stresses the fact: 


There were few men endowed by nature with a more affectionate and 
friendly soul than St. Augustine; his tender and benevolent disposition 
was heightened by the supernatural motive and powerful influence of 
charity and religion.?® 


That he recognized friendship as one of the greatest benefits 
of life is clearly seen in this statement written in his great work, 
The City of God: “Is not the unfeigned confidence and mutual 
love of true and good friends our one solace in human society?”’ 7 

St. Augustine learned that it had been the unbridled violence 
of his affectionate nature which offered the only real obstruction 


18 Tbid., X, 39; PL, 32, 806. 

19 Jbid., 1V, 7; PL, 32, 698. 

20 Lives of the Saints, VIII, 356. 

21 De civ. Dei, XIX, 8; PL, 41, 635. 
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to the formation of true friendship. He learned that to let the 
affections play the dominant role would be to lead friendship to 
inevitable ruin: “For Thou hast commanded, and so it is, that 
every inordinate affection should be its own punishment.” ” 

The friendship that is exercised with a prudent exchange of 
affection is a good thing, a beautiful and blessed thing. It is the 
most intimate relationship of the love of benevolence that joins 
human hearts. It is a true representation of the love that unites 
the soul of the just man with God, because that love of benev- 
olence is a sublime participation in divine charity. The Sacred 
Scriptures eloquently praise it and exhort the wise man to seek it: 


Grace and friendship deliver a man: keep these for thyself, lest thou 
fall under reproach.* 

He that despiseth his friend is mean of heart: but the wise man will 
hold his peace. 

Blessed is he that findeth a true friend.” 


St. Augustine, who came to find in the Scriptures the very 
breath of God, would not stifle the tremendous inclination for 
friendly intercourse that swelled up in his heart. His task was not 
_to eliminate but to perfect. We see his constant endeavor to sub- 
ordinate friendship to the love of God through the repeated warn- 
| ings that if this is not done our love is not honorable: 


If souls please thee, be they loved in God: for they too are mutable, 
but in Him they are firmly established; else would they pass, and pass 
away. In Him then be they beloved; and carry unto Him along with thee 
what souls thou canst, and say to them, “Him let us love, Him let us 
love.” . . . The good that you love is from Him; but it is good and 
pleasant through reference to Him, and justly shall it be embittered, be- 
cause unjustly is anything loved which is from Him, if He be forsaken 
for it.76 


The love of God inundated Augustine’s soul, and only when 
things were in agreement with that love would he admit that they 
could be truly seen and freely embraced. The man that loves God 


22 Conf., I, 12; PL, 32, 669. 25 Ecclus. 25:12. 
23 Prov. 25:10. 26 Conf., IV, 12; PL, 32, 700. 
24 Prov. 11:12. 
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will be the freest man in the world. St. Augustine’s works are re- 
plete with statements of this fundamental principle. One of the 
most beautiful is familiar to all of us: 


Love and do what thou wilt; whether thou hold thy peace, of love 
hold thy peace; whether thou cry out, of love cry out; whether thou cor- 
rect, of love correct; whether thou spare, through love do thou spare; let 
the root of love be within; of this root can nothing spring but what is 
good.?" 


But this is only a magniloquent elaboration of what he had 
long before said in his Confessions. The perfect and permanent 
character of friendship has never been described with the com- 
pleteness that St. Augustine weaves into his succinct exclamation: 


“Blessed whoso loveth Thee, and his friend in Thee, and his enemy 
for Thee. For he alone loses none dear to him, to whom all are dear in 
Him who cannot be lost.” 78 


These words have stirred the souls of men for centuries, and 
no Christian thinker has considered the nature of friendship with- 
out contemplating the inexhaustible richness which they contain. 
I can do no better than to quote the following passage written in 
reference to them: 


Thus, it is God alone who can bring together two real friends, who 
ties and unites them together, in virtue of the union which they have with 
Him; and their reciprocal friendship subsists as long as they are, the one 
and the other, friends of God. From the moment that one of the two, or 
both, break with God, they necessarily break the one with the other, be- 
cause the necessary tie that united their hearts is broken. Sin, which is 
the enemy to charity, is therefore an enemy to friendship; it radically 
destroys it, and renders the heart, in which it dwells, incapable of it... . 
From all this, we must of necessity conclude, that there are no true 
friends in the world, but those who have renounced the world with heart 
and affection; who are only taken up with their eternal salvation; who 
make this their grand, their only concern; who are united only in the 
view of recipocally assisting each other in bringing it to pass: that all 


27 In Epist. Joannis ad Parthos, Tr. vii, 8. 
28 Conf., IV, 9; PL, 32, 699. 
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other friendships are either criminal, or dangerous, or frivolous: or that 
they have at most a goodness purely moral, in which religion has no 
share: that they are consequently false, empty, barren, exposed to a rup- 


ture on every trivial occasion; unworthy of the sacred name of friend- 
ship.” 


There are those who will argue that there is no true friendship 
outside the universal love that the law of charity demands we 
show to all men; that the affection of friendship is to be con- 
strained to that general effusion of esteem and respect which we 
owe to all. To show, contrarily, that friendship, in the eyes of 
St. Augustine, is individual friendship, friendship between two, 
or possibly a group of individual persons, one does not have to 
delve deeply into his writings. Who, reading the following words 
written in a letter to St. Jerome, can deny that this is personal 
and individual friendship? 


O that it were possible to enjoy frequent converse in the Lord with 
you; if not by living with you, at least by living near you! But since that 
is denied us, I beg you to do your best to maintain and increase and per- 
fect this one object, that we should be together, as far as we can, in 
Christ, and not to disdain replying to me, even if it be only occasionally.*° 


The love he shows for St. Ambrose shows every sign of particu- 
lar love: ‘““Thenceforth I began to love him, at first indeed not 
as a teacher of the truth. .. , but as a person kind toward my- 
self.” * 

The greater portion of Book Six of the Confessions is devoted 
to St. Augustine’s great concern for his beloved friend Alypius,*? 
and of the gracious and unwavering fidelity shown him by both 
Alypius and Nebridius.** Of Alypius he could say: ‘He clave to 
me with a most strong tie.” * 

And he did not hesitate to speak of Nebridius as “my sweet 
friend.” * These were individual friendships, good and _ holy. 





29 Jean Nicolas Grou, S.J., Morality From St. Augustine, pp. 129, 131. 
30 Epist. 67; PL, 33, 237. : 

31 Conf., V, 18; PL, 32, 717. 

32 Ibid., VI, 7-14; PL, 32, 724-732. 

33 Ibid., VI, 10; PL, 32, 728. 

34 Ibid. 

35 Ibid., IX, 3; PL, 32, 765. 
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They well exemplify the applicability of the words St. Augustine 
spoke in his magnificent work on the Blessed Trinity: “Love is 
the vital principle uniting, or seeking to unite, two friends to- 
gether.” *° 

The very word friendship signifies a bond between individuals. 
Even when we speak of the friendship that exists between the 
soul in the state of grace and God, we think of it as a particular 
union between God and the individual human person. St. Augus- 
tine could even feel that the love God showed one soul made it 
seem that God loved that soul only: ““O Thou Good omnipotent, 
who so carest for every one of us, as if Thou carest for him only.” *7 

Friendship, then, for St. Augustine, is a holy, yet particular 
union of individual souls. One might well call this particular 
rather than individual friendship, but since the term particular 
friendship has been generally employed by writers of Christian 
asceticism to signify the false friendship, sentimental, frivolous, or 
carnal, existing exclusively between members of a religious com- 
munity to the detriment of the common bond of charity, it is 
best that these unfavorable connotations be avoided by the use 
of the term individual friendship. 

True individual friendship, as St. Augustine conceived it, may 
very properly and fruitfully exist in religious life without offend- 
ing the over-all affection that must go out to the entire communi- 
ty. Christ Himself loved St. John with a special affection ** which 
in no way violated the love that permeated the community of the 
apostles. Any number of saints, in the same spirit as St. Augustine, 
have not hesitated to enter in holy friendship with others: St. 
Paul with Timothy; St. Basil with St. Gregory Nazianzen; St. 
Robert Bellarmine with St. Aloysius; St. Francis of Assisi with 
St. Clare; St. John of the Cross with St. Teresa; St. Ignatius with 
St. Francis Xavier. 

We have but to read the stirring lament of St. Bernardine of 
Siena at the loss of his religious brother, Vincent, to appreciate the 
intensity with which he, like St. Augustine, cherished a human 





36 De Trinitate, VIII, 10; PL, 42, 960. 
37 Conf., III, 11; PL, 32, 691. 
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companion.” St. Francis de Sales in his Introduction to the De- 
vout Life * unmistakably encourages his reader to take advantage 
of the benefits of spiritual friendship. The notable Count de 
Montalembert in his laudable work, The Monks of the West,* 
eloquently speaks of the holy friendships that have always blessed 
the cloister. In our own day Adolphe Tanquerey, in his excellent 
treatise, The Spiritual Life,* firmly states the value of individual 
friendship to the religious and the possibility of such true friend- 
ship’s flourishing in religious life without losing any of the ad- 
vantages it possesses elsewhere. 

St. Augustine had accused himself for the inordinate grief that 
had ensued upon the death of a friend he had not properly loved. 
But when the light of Christian faith came to him he knew that 
a sort of grief is natural to the most perfect of holy friendships, 
for had not Christ Himself wept at the death of His beloved Laz- 
arus? 4° ‘There could be no weakness in the son of God! To feel 
sorrow, then, at the misfortune or at the death of a friend is a 
holy sorrow, which does no violence to the principle of perfect 
love binding the friends together. On the contrary, the regret that 
follows such things is an expression of the benevolence that God 
intends should pass between friends, or of the desire to remain 
united with the good that stands at the basis of every true friend- 
ship. In his discussion of the relationship between suffering and 
joy, St. Augustine, with the illustration of the concomitance of 
these two emotions in friendship, aptly represents his view: 


A friend is sick, and his pulse threatens danger; all who long for his 
recovery are sick in mind with him. He is restored, though as yet he walks 
not with his former strength; yet there is such joy, as was not, when be- 
fore he walked sound and strong. 


In fact, we cannot hope for a friendship free from suffering in 
this life. In The City of God St. Augustine says that the only way 
to avoid such suffering is to avoid friendship altogether, and yet 
at the same time he tells us that friendship should be sought 
after: 


39 Wadding, Annales Minorum, vol. XI, anno 1442. 
40 Part III, chap. 9. 41 Vol. I, Introd. #2,.No. 599. 
43 John 11:36. 44 Conf., VIII, 3; PL, $2, 751. 
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For if their life has solaced us with the charms of friendship, can it be 
that their death should affect us with no sadness? He who will have none 
of this sadness must, if possible, have no friendly intercourse. Let him 
interdict or extinguish friendly affection; let him burst with ruthless in- 
sensibility the bonds of every human relationship; or let him contrive so 
to use them that no sweetness shall distill into his spirit... . J Although, 
then, our present life is afflicted, sometimes in a milder, sometimes in a 
more painful degree, by the death of those very dear to us . . . yet we 
would prefer to hear that such men were dead rather than to hear or 
perceive that they had fallen from the faith, or from virtue—in other 
words, that they were spiritually dead. .. . And hence we enjoy some 
gratification when our good friends die; for although their death leaves 
us in sorrow, we have the consolatory assurance that they are beyond the 
ills by which in this life even the best of men are broken down, or cor- 
rupted, or are in danger of both results. 


Indeed, in this life sorrow and joy are reciprocal; yet where 
things are properly subordinated to the love and will of God, joy 
always prevails with a permanency which even the most cruel 
anguish cannot destroy. This attitude of joy abounds in the re- 
lationship of friends. St. Augustine tells us that where friends ex- 
change the things which bring them joy, a greater joy is found: 
“For when many joy together, each also has more exuberant joy 
for that they are kindled and inflamed one by the other.” “ 

Where can we find a more telling scene of the joy of friendship 
than that in which St. Augustine thanks God for the long and 
anxiously awaited conversion of his dear friend, Nebridius: 


And therein, being made a Christian, and one of the faithful, he de- 
parted this life; yet hadst Thou mercy not only on him, but on us also: 
lest remembering the exceeding kindness of our friend towards us, yet 
unable to number him among the flock, we should be agonized with in- 
tolerable sorrow.** 


Long before St. Augustine’s time Cicero asked: “What is sweet- 
er than to have one with whom you dare to speak all things as 
with yourself?” 48 It is in full accord with man’s social nature to 
draw to himself some kindred soul before whom he can open the 


45 De civ. Dei, XIX, 8; PL, 41, 635. 47 Ibid., IX, 3; PL, 32, 765. 
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burdens of his heart and with whom he can share his greatest 
blessings. Francis Bacon was not original when he said: “There is 
no man that imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the 
more; and no man that imparteth his grief to his friend, but that 
he grieveth the less.” © Anyone who has philosophized on friend- 
ship has said it. God Himself has said it: 


The good counsels of a friend are sweet to the soul.*° 

It is better therefore that two should be together, than one; for they 
have the advantage of their society: If one fall, he shall be supported by 
the other.* 


When St. Augustine learned to hear the voice of God through 
the Scriptures, he learned that sincere confidence and mutual as- 
sistance were the chief benefits of friendship. He never hesitated 
to seek the counsel of others in his quest for ‘truth. Speaking of 
the confidence he placed in the aged Simplicianus he says: ““To 
him I related the mazes of my wanderings.” * 

All through the trying days before his conversion it was by 
candidly and sincerely discussing the confusion of his mind with 
Alypius that he came to see the dawn of many issues. And it was 
with Alypius that the final light needed for the acceptance of the 
faith came; one friend supported the other, and together they 
were received into the Catholic Church. 

The profound respect St. Augustine held for the element of 
mutual assistance in friendship, even before his conversion, is 
seen in his cooperation in a plan to form a community of friends 
so that each might assist the other in the common endeavor to 
find peace amidst the turmoils of the world.*t The plan failed, but 
Augustine and Alypius never ceased bearing great influence on 
each other, and this was a good influence because both were as- 
piring to a good end, and both were intimately sincere in the ex- 
change of confidences. 

But St. Augustine was not ignorant of the havoc that such in- 
fluence could bear in friendships that did not aspire to the good. 
Just as he deplored the inordinate affections of false friendship so 


49 On Friendship. SF Conf., Vill, 2; PL, $2; 750. 
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did he deplore the destructive influence that false friendship 
wields. He pitifully regretted the evil influence he himself had 
borne upon companions in the sinful days of his life, especially 
upon that friend whose death had caused him such great grief, 
and upon Alypius himself in the early days of their friendship. 

The insincerity that prevails in false friendship he readily con- 
demns in the brief but significant remark: ‘Flattering friends 
pervert.” 

But the worth of mutual assistance in true friendship, by which 
the one friend aids the other in his journey to God, is inestimable. 
St. Augustine could write to his friend, Memorius, these beautiful 
words: 


... whom I feel to be so acceptable to God that when you lift up your 
good soul to the Lord, you lift me up too, since you hold me in it.5§ 


Such things as this can be realized only when souls have shared 
their most intimate experience with those few rare friends that 
enter their lives capable of appreciating their needs and their 
aspirations. 

The satisfaction that comes from the mere sharing of good 
things with a friend is a blessing in itself. It is a great pain to 
love something and to have no one with whom to share it. The 
greater the thing loved, the greater the desire to share it, and 
consequently the greater the pain when we fail to find someone 
with whom to share. It is indigenous in human nature to share 
the good it possesses. St. Augustine, in his Soliloquies, tells us of 
his love of wisdom and his longing to share it with others: 


Now I at least love wisdom for herself alone, while as to other things, 
it is for her sake that I desire their presence or absence, such as life, ease, 
friends. But what measure can the love of that beauty have in which I 
not only do not envy others, but even long for as many as possible to 
seek it, gaze upon it, grasp it, and enjoy it with me; knowing that our 
friendship will be closer, the more thoroughly conjoined we are in the 
object of our love? ® 


55 Ibid., IV, 4; PL, 32, 696. 58 Epist. 101; PL, 33, 368. 
56 Ibid., VI, 12; PL, 32, 730. 59 Solilog., I, 13; PL, 32, 881. 
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True friendship, then, according to St. Augustine, is to be re- 
spected and sought after as one of the most beautiful and delight- 
ful of human institutions. The man who has the generosity and 
magnanimity of soul to give himself to the benevolent union of 
true friendship not only opens his soul to the light of love’s most 
perfect manifestation on earth, bringing with it its singular soul- 
satisfying delight, but likewise holds fast to one of the most de- 
pendable instruments of self-knowledge and spiritual advance- 
ment. That such friendship is unfortunately rare we cannot deny. 
That God does not offer frequent opportunities for this kind of 
friendship is probably true, but certainly much of its lack is due 
to the want of men with hearts big enough and selfless enough to 
meet its demands. 

The road of holy friendship ultimately leads to God, the one 
source of all love. In Him, with all things truly good, it lives for 
eternity. St. Augustine assures us of this. From the depths of his 
soul he pours the stirring tribute to his Nebridius. Together with 
God they shall be united for all time: 


And now he lives in Abraham’s bosom . . . there lives my Nebridius, 
my sweet friend, and Thy child, O Lord, adopted of a freed man: there 
he liveth. For what other place is there for such a soul? There he liveth 
whereof he asked much of me, a poor inexperienced man. Now lays he 
not his ear to my mouth, but his spiritual mouth unto Thy fountain, and 
drinketh as much as he can receive, wisdom in proportion to his thirst, 
endlessly happy. Nor do I think that he is so inebriated thereof, as to 
forget me, seeing Thou, O Lord, whom he drinketh, art mindful of us. 


“G0 Conf., IX, 3; PL, 32, 765. 





The Consoling Spirit 


Alphonso D’Amato, O.P. 


N THE eve of His passion and death, on that holy night 
O while His enemies were plotting against Him, Jesus, after 
having instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist, was conversing 
more affectionately than usual with His disciples. It was the fare- 
well address of a father to his sons. In that friendly intercourse 
Jesus gave His apostles an admirable sermon which is a glowing 
exposition of His loving heart and a very clear manifestation of 
His great love for the Father, for His apostles, and for mankind. 
It was in that solemn moment that He told His apostles that He 
must leave them and that He must return to His Father. This 
news saddened the apostles. Separation is always a sad event and 
it is all the more sad when it has not been foreseen. Jesus read 
this sorrow in their eyes and on their faces, and He wished to 
console them. He said to them: “But because I have spoken these 
things to you, sorrow hath filled your hearts. But I tell you the 
truth: it is expedient to you that I go: for if I go not, the Para- 
clete will not come to you; but if I go, I will send Him to you.” 

It is necessary that Christ go to perform His sacrifice, so that, 
the Redemption accomplished, the Holy Spirit may descend on 
man ransomed from sin. Jesus had said to them: “I will not leave 
you orphans, I will come to you. And I will ask the Father, and 
He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you 
forever, the Spirit of truth whom the world cannot receive be- 
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cause it seeth Him not, nor knoweth Him: but you shall know 
Him; because He shall abide with you and shall be in you.” ? 

The consoling Spirit—the Father, the Master, the ardent 
Friend-—descended upon the apostles on the day of Pentecost. 
Those who, timid and fearful at first because of all that was go- 
ing on, had hid in the Cenacle, now felt strong and ready to 
preach the divinity of Christ to the world. The apostles who had 
been ignorant men and who had not understood the redemptive 
mission of Jesus nor the necessity of His sufferings, having re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit, began to speak eloquently of the Sacred 
Scriptures, of the Messias, and of the prophecies which had fore- 
told His passion and death. When the Holy Spirit came down 
upon tlie apostles, their sorrow was changed into a deep spiritual 
joy as Jesus had foretold that it would. The Holy Spirit who 
came down upon the apostles on the day of Pentecost is the con- 
soling Spirit whom each one of us has received on the day of 
baptism. 

The liturgy recalls, in a magnificent hymn, the reason why the 
Holy Spirit can be called the Consoler: 


But for Thy blest Deity, 
Nothing pure in man could be: 
Nothing harmless, nothing good. 


Wash away each sinful stain, 
Gently shed thy gracious rain 
On the dry and fruitless soul. 


Heal each wound and bend each will, 
Warm our hearts benumbed and chill, 
All our wayward steps control.® 


At first the Holy Spirit fills our hearts with joy because He is 
the Spirit of life who has delivered us from the fear of the law 
and freed us from the death of sin. We have been saved by the 
mercy of God, by the laver of regeneration and renovation of the 


2John 14:17-26. 
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Holy Ghost. Thanks to baptism, we pass from the state of death 
and of sin to the state of life, completely renewed by the work 
of the Holy Ghost. 


The remote cause of any and every sadness is always sin. It is 
the presence of a deeply rooted evil, the absence of the Supreme 
Good, of God, giving us a feeling of emptiness and of excessive 
dullness which discourages us and tires our spirit. We find life 
and joy where God is; in His presence there can be no sadness. 
And it is God’s Spirit who delivers us from the slavery of sin and 
of lust. He communicates to us the supernatural life of grace and 
makes us taste the peace of the life of the spirit, of an orderly 
life where the intellect rules and dominates all our feelings and 
affections. 

This freedom from evil gives us a concrete sense of liberty; 
that is why St. Paul writes: “Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” * Here there is freedom from the law, from fear, 
from worries, from the passions, and from anxiety for the body. 
We have all been called to the freedom which Jesus merited for 
us by dying for us on the Cross, to a wise freedom enlightened 
and guided by charity. Freedom always gives a feeling of great 
joy to our spirit which yearns to act freely and does not wish to 
be thwarted. 

We are dissatisfied and troubled, too, because we are drawn 
by contrary desires, and because we, who are made to be united, 
are separated. Our inclinations are directed toward God in pro- 
portion as we abandon ourselves to the Spirit of God. In the 
measure in which the love of God lives and works in us, we ad- 
dress all our desires to Him and we acquire that union with Him 
which alone will give us peace. 


THE SPIRIT OF Joy 


The Spirit of God who is given to us not only delivers us from 
evil and gives back unity to our spirit, He also establishes us in 
good and fills our hearts with a supreme joy, because He makes 
us sons of God. Through baptism we become adopted sons of the 
heavenly Father and are admitted into eternal glory which is 
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our heritage from the Father: “Amen, Amen, I say to thee, un- 
less a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God.” > The first birth, that of 
creation, has been accomplished by the work of the most Holy 
Trinity, for man is made to Their image and likeness. In the 
same manner the second birth, that of divine adoption, is effect- 
ed in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. But both are attributed particularly to the Spirit of Love, 
because love alone has urged the Father to infuse the Spirit of 
His Son in us: “Behold what manner of charity the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called, and should be the 
sons of God.” ® 


It is indeed a proof of His immense love for us that He made 
us participators in His divine nature in such a way that we can 
be called, and can truly be, the sons of God. It is the Holy Spirit 
infused into our hearts who raises us to the level of God and 
brings us near to Him in such a way that we can call Him Father. 
“For whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God.” * Those who let themselves be penetrated with the Spirit 


of God are children of God because by sanctifying grace they are 
incorporated into Jesus Christ; they live by His life; they are His 
brothers. And he who is a child of God is not only moved by the 
Spirit, but he has the Spirit; he possesses Him in his heart. “And 
because you are sons, God hath sent the Spirit of His Son into 
your hearts, crying Abba, Father.” § 


A supreme grandeur is offered to those of us who have high 
aspirations: “And if sons, heirs also, heirs indeed of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ, destined to participate in His glory.” ® 
And here we see another motive for driving out sadness. Are we 
not often sad because our dreams of grandeur have not been 
realized? Relations of close friendship are established between 
God and us, a kinship such as we find between a father and his 
children. Can we imagine anything greater or more noble for 
man? Here, then, are the facts which cause all fear and anxiety 
to vanish: God is our Father; the Father will never abandon His 
children; His love is most sincere and true. 


5 John 3:5. 6] John 3:1. 7Rom. 8:14. 
8 Gal. 4:6. 9 Rom. 8:17. 
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God watches like a loving father over each one of us, His crea- 
tures. His loving glance sustains us and strengthens us in the bat- 
tles of life. We are not alone, the Father is with us, the good and 
all-powerful Father. He will never abandon us because, having 
His Spirit in us, we are His sons, we are His. 


We who have received the Spirit, we who have living and 
working in us the Spirit of God, we are His, we belong to the 
Father as His privileged sons, because we are the living members 
of the mystical body of Christ. And the Father has never failed 
His Son, even though when nailed to the cross He did not ex- 
perience the Father’s help. The Father will never forsake the 
Son because He is one with Him in the union of the divine na- 
ture, and we, inasmuch as we form one single body with Christ, 
are intimately united to the Father. 


THE LIGHT OF THE SPIRIT 


The Holy Ghost also fills our souls with joy because He sus- 
tains us in our weakness, enlightens our minds, strengthens our 
hope, and nourishes our charity. Likewise the Holy Spirit com- 
pletes our insufficiency: we know not what we should pray for 
as we ought—He teaches us to pray. Often we being children 
know not what is most useful and most suitable and our prayer 
has no meaning; in that case, the Spirit comes to help our in- 
firmity and He Himself with unspeakable groanings asks for us 
that which is best. And He not only teaches us how to speak to 
God but He also suggests the -wisest and most convincing words 
when we speak to men: “For it is not you that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” 1! If our life is in 
God, all our being, all our work are concerned with God; hence, 
it is natural that His Spirit should speak in our stead. The Holy 
Spirit enlightens us. And thanks to the light which this divine 
Spirit infuses into our minds, we can know Christ; no one can 
recognize Jesus as Lord and Savior but by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost." This divine Spirit is indeed the Spirit of Wisdom 
manifesting to us the mysteries of God which the human mind 
could never have known by its own powers. To us, privileged 


10 Matt. 10:20. 11 Cf. I Cor. 12:3. 
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children of God, the Lord has revealed the mysteries of His wis- 
dom by the Holy Spirit who knows all things in a very perfect 
manner, even the deep things of God—His interior nature and 
attributes. Only the Spirit of God knows the secrets of God, but 
we who have received this Spirit are enlightened by Him. And 
this light is the source of intimate consolation, because, in help- 
ing us to penetrate into the mysteries of the plan of the provi- 
dence of God who disposes everything in the world for our ben- 
efit, it causes us to adore His will with joy, even when it is 
contrary to our way of conceiving and of judging things. 

The Holy Spirit does not take all suffering out of our life but 
He buoys up our spirit and enlightens our mind even up to the 
point where we rejoice in our pains. For if the spirit of Christ 
is in us, we ought to feel and to think as He does and imitate 
Him. When our feelings and thoughts are like Christ’s own, then 
only will our trials be the source of joy and not the cause of 
SOrrow. 

The apostle Paul speaks thus to us: “Neglect not the discipline 
of the Lord . . . for whom He loveth, He chastiseth; and He 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. Persevere under disci- 
pline. God dealeth with you as with His sons; for what son is 
there whom the father doth not correct? But if you be without 
chastisement, whereof all are made partakers, then are you bas- 
tards, and not sons. . . . Now all chastisement for the present in- 
deed seemeth not to bring with it joy, but sorrow; but after- 
wards it will yield, to them that are exercised by it, the most 
peaceable fruit of justice.” * 

Concerning this teaching our Lord one day spoke to His 
disciples thus: “Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ 
sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye when 
they shall revile you and persecute you, and speak all that is 
evil against you, untruly, for my sake: Be glad and rejoice for 
your reward is very great in heaven.” 

The strength which gives us the power to confront tribulations 
with joy is a gift of the Holy Ghost, a magnificent gift- which 
makes us firm and unwavering in the face of hardships, and 
renders us great before God and men. The apostles fled and hid 


12 Heb. 12:5-8, 11. 13 Matt. 5:10-12. 
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themselves for fear of the Jews when the Master was seized. ‘These 
same apostles, after having received the Holy Spirit, rejoiced that 
they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name of 
Jesus. And Peter recalls that, when Christ will appear, there will 
be unspeakable joy for those Christians who, in spite of tribula- 
tions, remained faithful to Him. Thus he says to them: “But if 
you partake of the sufferings of Christ, rejoice that when His 
glory shall be revealed, you may also be glad with exceeding joy. 
If you be reproached for the name of Christ, you shall be blessed, 
for that which is of the honor, glory, and power of God, and that 
which is His Spirit, resteth upon you.” 

The Acts of the Apostles relate that in spite of the persecutions 
which they bore continually for the name of Christ, “the dis- 
ciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost.” © The Holy 
Spirit will comfort and console us not only because He enlight- 
ens our mind and makes us understand the beauty of suffering, 
but also because He strengthens our hope: “We glory also in trib- 
ulations, knowing that tribulations worketh patience; and 
patience trial; and trial hope. And hope confoundeth not; be- 
cause the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost who is given to us.” 1® 

This hope is not vain because it is not founded on the human 
word, which often is not faithful, but it is founded on the power 
and on the faithfulness of God who cannot be unfaithful. Our 
hope is still more firm from the fact that the charity of God has 
been diffused into our hearts by the Holy Spirit. The charity of 
God assures us of God’s love for us and of the reward that He 
has prepared for us. The Holy Spirit is the cause of this great 
hope which fills our heart with joy and peace. “Now the God of 
hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing; that you may 
abound in hope and in the power of the Holy Ghost.” 17 


In giving us the Holy Spirit God has indeed sealed us with His 
seal which is the earnest of those precious goods which He re- 
serves for us in eternal life. The desire for happiness has been 
placed in our hearts by God who is the author of our nature. 
It cannot, therefore, be a Utopian desire. For God is all-wise, 


14] Pet. 4:13 f. 15 Acts 13:52. 16 Rom. 5:3-5. 
17 Tbid. 15:13. 
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and He Himself has given us a perfect assurance of the realiza- 
tion of this desire in giving us the Holy Spirit as an earnest.1® 
For by this Spirit we have become, at baptism, His children by 
adoption, members of the mystical body of Christ and heirs of 
His glory. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


The same Spirit which raised up Jesus from the dead will also 
quicken our mortal bodies, for He is the Spirit of life and 
wherever He goes He gives life. The Spirit is our consoler for He 
enlightens our mind, confirms our faith, makes steadfast our 
hope, and---what is still greater—increases our charity. The 
Spirit is the substantial love of the Father and the Son. The 
Father has communicated this love to us, “for the charity of God 
is poured forth into our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given 
to us.” 7% 


Joy and peace are the fruit of charity, of the love of God and 
of neighbor, and this is perfect joy: “Much peace to those who 
love Thy name.” To one who has chosen the law of God and 
truly loves Him-—to one, that is to say, who chooses God—to 
such a one is promised exceeding grace. For the charity which 
makes us one with God places us on the same divine level, raises 
us above sensible things, above cares and troubles. This charity 
makes us judge everything transcendentally and causes us to live 
in and by the eternal. God is charity and he that abideth in char- 
ity abideth in God and God in him. His charity establishes a 
close union between God and us, makes us resemble God, makes 
us live in God. But God lives in peace, in absolute peace, which, 
when communicated to us, becomes for us clearness of thought, 
peace of mind, simplicity of heart. It is a true peace which shows 
forth in our interior and exterior life, in the harmony of our 
heart with God and of the hearts of men among themselves. On- 
ly he who is conscious of being at peace with God can know the 
true taste of joy. 


“He that loveth his brother,” says St. John, ‘“‘abideth in the 
light.” °° As light is the joy of the eye, so is it the happiness of 


18 Cf. II Cor. 5:5. 19 Rom. 5:5. 20T John 2:10. 
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the heart. His charity frees the heart from hate and vengeance, 
causes it to detest dissensions, and opens the mind to charity, 
to kindness, to understanding. Egoism is the formidable enemy 
of our happiness. To love, and to give oneself, and to wish the 
good of others is the source of infinite happiness for the heart. 
It is the realization of a natural need, for we are made for love. 
To pardon again and again with great liberality gives more hap- 
piness to the heart and more joy to the mind, a joy and happi- 
ness which are likewise shared by the one who receives pardon. 
We experience joy in pardoning for this act expresses the true 
yearning of a nature made to love. To forgive everyone every- 
thing and always, at times requires heroism. But it is only when 
we act thus that the Holy Spirit, if He is in us, permits us to taste 
the joy of having forgiven. Let us recall how St. Stephen “being 
full of the Holy Ghost . . . saw the glory of God”; wounded 
unto death, he prayed for those who were stoning him: “Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.” 7! 

Thus the Holy Spirit whom each one of us has received is the 
source of great consolations. In order that such consolations truly 
fill our soul we must live according to this divine Spirit. We must 


let ourselves be guided by the Spirit of God because “the sensual 
man perceiveth not these things that are of the Spirit of God; 
for it is foolishness to him, and he cannot understand, because 


29 99 


it is spiritually examined.” * 


“IT say then, walk in the spirit, and you shall not fulfill the 
lusts of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the spirit: and the 
spirit against the flesh; for these are contrary one to another.” 
Man will reap what he sows. Whoever gives himself up to greed- 
iness, to avarice, to self-love, to egoism, to the lowest pleasures, 
he will reap corruption, that is to say, eternal death; he who lives 
and acts according to the guidance of the Spirit of God will reap 
eternal life. Let us persevere, the reward cannot be wanting. Let 
us not stifle this fire which God has enkindled in our heart, by 
resisting His grace. “Let us not grieve the Holy Spirit by whom 
we have been sealed unto the day of Redemption.” 


We are the temple of God; the Holy Spirit lives in us. We are 
purified and sanctified by the Spirit of God. God took posses- 


21 Acts 7:55, 59. 221 Cor. 2:14, 23 Gal. 5: 16-17. 24 Eph. 4:30. 
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sion of our body and soul on the day of our baptism and, after 
delivering us from the slavery of the devil through the blood of 
Jesus Christ, He has come to dwell among us. Thus we no longer 
belong to ourselves, we belong entirely to Him and it is our duty 
to glorify God in us. Our responsibility is indeed great: to bear 
God in us, to show forth the divine life in our actions, in our 
manner of doing, speaking, thinking. To glorify and to bear God 
in us means that we produce the fruits of the Holy Spirit and 
“the fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, 
goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, chas- 
tity.” %5 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT 


If then the principle of our life is the Spirit, let us live accord- 
ing to the Spirit and we shall dwell in charity, in the love of God 
and neighbor, in the profound joy which the Holy Spirit puts 
into the hearts of the just. ‘““The Kingdom of God is justice, and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” *° We shall live in peace with 
God and with our brethren; we shall be patient and enduring, 
ready to support and to overcome the difficulties and the con- 
troversies of life; we shall be kind, conscientious, confident, mod- 
erate; we shall have all the virtues, the exercise of which increases 
our spiritual joy and transforms us from day to day into Jesus 
Christ, until His image is more and more imprinted in us. There- 
fore our resemblance to Him will shine each day with a new 
splendor until it will consume us in eternity where, flooded by 
its glory, we shall be like unto Him. For then God will show 
Himself and we shall see Him as He is. 

We who have been sanctified by the Spirit of God can enjoy 
the peace of God if we live according to the Spirit of the Lord, 
because the Kingdom of God is justice, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. Consequently, whatsoever things are sincere in our 
thoughts, words, and actions, whatsoever upright, whatsoever 
lovely, whatsoever of fame, whatsoever virtuous, whatsoever 
praiseworthy in our conduct—these are the things we ought to 
think about and practice, and the God of peace shall be in us. 


25 Gal. 5:22 f. 26 Rom. 14:17. 
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To speak truly, spiritual joy or the state of blessedness is noth- 
ing else than the necessary consequence or the natural fruit of 
a life which has flourished on the soil of virtue, and has been 
nourished by the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit; blessed are the pure of heart; blessed are they who mourn; 
blessed are the peacemakers; blessed are the merciful; blessed are 
the meek; blessed are those who thirst after justice; blessed are 
those who are persecuted. We obtain this blessedness which Jesus 
has promised, not only in the future life; we obtain it as much 
as possible already in the present life, and that not only in a 
general way—for the hope of eternal happiness is already in it- 
self a ray of happiness which we enjoy—but also in a special 
manner. 

Try to be truly poor in spirit; try not to attach the soul to the 
goods of this earth; try to be pure of heart, guileless and free in 
your love; try to weep tears of contrition for your sins, tears of 
sorrow for the sins of mankind; try to pardon those who offend 
you and to love those who harm you; try to control your nerves 
and to be meek; try to treat gently what you would wish to attack 
indignantly; try to desire ardently that the justice of God come to 
pass in this world; try to endure even persecution for love of this 
justice and for the realization of the kingdom of God in this 
world. Then—and then only—you will discover that happiness 
is possible already in this life. 

In order to find in poverty, and purity, in tears and in peace- 
making, in mercy and meekness and thirst for justice, and in per- 
secutions—to find in these a fountain of peace and joy, one must 
have received the gifts of the Holy Ghost. We must be guided in 
thought and in act by the Spirit of God, the consoling Spirit. 





St. Dominic, the Priest 


Angelus Walz, O.P. 


HE most outstanding and characteristic quality to be found 
x. in the person and work of St. Dominic is his zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls. The breadth of his zeal was such as to encompass 
all those characteristics which are implied in the word “priestly.” 
Such priestliness can be most clearly detected in the great saints 
who were most zealous for the immortal soul. In them all we find 
the burning love of the Savior, who spent Himself for the good 
of souls. 

The priestly spirit is summed up in a sentence spoken by the 
bishop at ordination. He instructs and admonishes those being 
ordained in the words: “the priest must offer sacrifice, bless, ad- 
minister, preach, and baptize.” ! 


‘THE PRIEST AND SACRIFICE 


To offer up the Holy Sacrifice is the first and most sublime task 
of the Christian priesthood. This function is distinctively and 
peculiarly his; furthermore, it is this function of the priesthood 
that is most productive of good and transcends all his oth activ- 
ities. In the Mass we witness a real sacrifice taking place up- 
on the altar, when Christ dies again in an unbloody manner day 
after day. Thus the remembrance of the Savior’s death_is renewed 
in the ineffable ‘mystery of faith.’’ The graces of the Redeemer 
flow forth abundantly and out into the Church in all times and 
places. 


1 Roman Pontifical. 
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The principal priest is the eternal High Priest. Just as He once 
offered Himself on the Cross, so now Christ repeats the sacrifice 
on the altar, but here through the instrumentality of a priest. 
Like the faithful participants, the consecrated priest brings to this 
sublime sacrifice his interior faith, his deep personal love, and his 
sincerely reverent spirit of devotion. The sacrifice represents the 
supreme act of the virtue of religion, the worship of God, and 
constitutes for the Church and for all humanity a source and an 
uncreated treasure of the grace of God. Only the consecrated 
priest—according to the teachings of the Christian faith—can 
act in the name of the whole Church.” At the words of consecra- 
tion he acts in the person of Christ, whose authority and power 
he exercises in the Mass. 

St. Dominic had grown up in holiness. He had attended and 
assisted at the Holy Sacrifice as a child, as a boy, and in his youth. 
In his studies and in his priestly preparation he advanced accord- 
ing to the desire of his bishop. When the latter chose to exalt him 
to the priesthood, he bestowed on him, in the words of the ritual, 
the priestly powers of offering the Mass in the midst of the 
church: ‘“‘Receive the power to offer sacrifice to God and celebrate 
Mass.” * 

In that moment he had become a “‘sacrificer” in the most sub- 
lime sense of the word, to assist the Church as a whole and its 
individual members in their tremendous spiritual needs. Besides 
the divine and ecclesiastical service of his consecrated priesthood, 
we should note his personal ardor and wealth of virtue in the ex- 
ecution of the official act of sacrifice. 

His contemporaries bear witness that he stood at the altar lost 
in recollection, contemplating the Eucharistic mystery which had 
been accomplished through his own mediation. His priestly de- 
meanor was notably characterized by deep reverence for the eter- 
nal High Priest and His sacrifice on the altar. Feelings of adoration 
and awe often moved him to tears as he viewed the divine victim, 
a gift, in his hands.* One of his first disciples, Ventura of Verona, 


2 Summa theol., Ila, q. 82, a. 7 ad 3. 
3% Roman Pontifical. 


* Monumenta Ordinis Praedicatorum Historica (Rome; 1935), Vol. XVI, p. 


135. (Unless otherwise noted, all subsequent citations are from this work and 
volume. ) 
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states explicitly that each day of his travels in the work of the 
ministry he offered Mass if he found a church. And if he sang the 
Mass, he wept freely.5 

As a confessor of the faith, as a priest of the Church, as one 
who administers in the name of God, he was profoundly moved 
as he meditated on Jesus Christ, the High Priest, the divine Vic- 
tim, the martyr of love, of salvation, of redemption—the bread 
of life for those who aspire to spiritual heights. 

A later tradition, attested to by Dietrich von Apolda, describes 
St. Dominic praying before an altar on which stood a large cru- 
cifix from which flowed drops of the precious blood.® Let us 
recall, further, the many paintings by Fra Angelico showing St. 
Dominic under the Cross of Jesus Christ. In these, too, the Blood 
of the Savior flows forth. These are not merely representations of 
a priest meditating before his Lord and Savior, but rather an ex- 
pression of the sacerdotal unity existing between the officiating 
priest and His victim, depicting a faithful, loving, and submissive 
priest in his relation with the one, true, and eternal High Priest. 

It seems like a great grace and a mark of God’s providence that 
sons should rise up and follow their founder, St. Dominic, who 
was so full of faith, so fervent a celebrant. What founder can point 
to disciples so able to penetrate the mysteries of the sacrifice of the 
New Law? St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas—acclaimed 
the pre-eminent teacher and poet of the Eucharist, Cardinal Caje- 
tan, the Dominican theologians and fathers at the Council of 
Trent, as well as the Dominicans who worked on the revision of 
the Roman Catechism, or even the distinguished theologians and 
preachers of more recent times—all attest to the priestliness of 
their common father. 


THE Priest Must BLEss 


The priest has been empowered to bless and is encouraged to 
bestow blessings. Just as the Savior went about doing good, so in 
the same way the priest is expected to bestow his blessings. St. 
Dominic gave his priestly blessing on numerous occasions, or- 


5 Pp. 124-125. 
6A. Floris, Come pregava S. Domenico (Rome; 1947), pp. 100-116. 
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dinary and extraordinary, as prescribed by the Church. He called 
down the blessing of God on persons or on their possessions, there- 
by manifesting the magnanimous goodness and perfection of 
God who is the supreme source of all gifts. The saint fully com- 
prehended the tremendous value of sacerdotal blessings and he 
bestowed them worthily. 

The Blessed Sister Cecilia of Rome, later a nun in Bologna, 
tells that St. Dominic was present in San Sisto Vecchi in Rome at 
meal time. When he saw that there was neither bread nor food of 
any kind, he first prayed, then gathered the brethren in the re- 
fectory, blessed the table and the Friars, again prayed—and there- 
by obtained bread for the community from the hand of divine 
providence. For suddenly there appeared in the refectory two 
angels who dispensed loaves of bread to all there present. 

Another time he made the sign of the cross over a drinking cup 
and augmented the wine. Afterwards he gave the cup to his daugh- 
ters, the nuns in Rome. On other occasions his blessing healed 
the chest ailment of the recluse Bona and the injured arm of the 
recluse Lucia. Moreover, we have an instance on record when he 
used the sign of the cross to drive out evil spirits.” 

He gave his blessings generously. Since they are meant to be 
used for the benefit of creatures, he thereby exhibited a beautiful 
aspect of his priestly ministry. 

In the exalted contemplation of God that we call prayer, 
St. Dominic carried the activity of bestowing blessings even into 
the broader sphere of worship and praise: laudare, benedicere. 

What prayers those were! He longed with all his heart to be 
united with God and, through the surrender of himself, to pay 
homage, praising and glorifying the omnipotent and ineffable 
Creator. Can anyone more forcefully and effectively describe and 
characterize the spirit of prayer which animated St. Dominic than 
did his disciples. when they state that he spoke either with God 
or about God?® By this means he ordered his whole life as an 
unbroken service of God in prayer, a constant conversation with 
God, a meditation and contemplation: to praise and thank God. 


7“Miracula beati Dominici,” in Miscellanea Paschini (Rome; 1948), Vol. I, 
pp. 303, 310, 313, 314, 322. 


8 Pp. 124, 135, 140, 151, 155, 161; see p. 165. 
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Dominic spread out his soul before God, and poured forth his 
whole human, priestly, and apostolic heart, with all its concerns, 
pleas, hopes, and devotions. He prayed both for himself and oth- 
ers with fervent trust. He applied himself to prayers of medita- 
tion. Sometimes in the quiet hours of the night he would go to 
the church and pray at first one altar and then another. He was 
wont to approach the altars with deep Christian piety, venerating 
the relics of the altar stone. 

If he went out over the countryside, he was apt to say to his 
companions: “Go before me and we shall meditate on our Savi- 
or.” ® Living ever prayerfully, St. Dominic breathed in deeply 
new strength and stability, new inspiration and new energy. 

One of his favorite devotions was the choral recitation of the 
Office, a service which he lovingly fulfilled as a comfort to him- 
self as well as an efficacious means of his apostolate. Holy Moth- 
er the Church in the breviary has divided the hours of the day 
for her priests. These hours are even more beautiful and solemn 
when performed in choir than as a private devotion. His experi- 
ence as a canon had taught him the value of the choral recitation 
of the Office and he had learned to treasure it as an effective 
means of deepening his interior life. He was ever reluctant to 
forego the opportunity of chanting the Office in choir, though 
occasionally his work for souls called him away. On his return he 
would take part in the Divine Office with his brethren with re- 
doubled satisfaction and joy. His beautiful and resonant voice 
was as if made for assisting in the liturgy for the edification of 
those praying. Neither did he neglect to encourage his brethren 
to greater perfection in the chant, as Stephen of Spain attests.1° 


Filled with the knowledge and love of prayer and the liturgy, 
he gave free expression to his intercourse with God as he walked 
along the countryside on his journeys. At times he gave himself 
to interior reflections, at other times he sang hymns of the Church 
or spoke words of pious exhortation. Bonviso of Piacenza specific- 
ally mentions, for example, that Dominic sang the hymn Ave 
Maris Stella vigorously, and followed it with the Veni Creator 
Spiritus. “And he sang it lustily all the way through.” 


oP. 161. 10P, 156. 11 Pp, 140. 
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That was St. Dominic’s way of glorifying God in prayer and in 
bestowing blessings. 


THE Priest Must ADMINISTER 


The hierarchy and the faithful together form the body of the 
Church. The priest is raised above the realm of the laity by reason 
of his consecration and ministry. In the early Church it was the 
task of the presbyter to be both priest and administrator, for the 
priest must above all guide and direct souls. To him is entrusted 
the spiritual care of his congregation: he comes before his people 
in order to instruct them in their faith and to direct and counsel 
them regarding their mode of life. A pastor cannot live his life 
as an independently carefree individual, since his primary task 
is to fulfill his obligations for the welfare of his parish, the mys- 
tical body of Christ, the family of the faithful. Therefore he is 
given the necessary position and authority to accomplish his duty 
and his vocation as a director of souls and a counselor. An honor, 
this—-but also what a responsibility! A spiritual link binds him 
to the souls under his care. The dignity and excellence of his po- 
sition will reveal itself so much the more plainly as the personal 
virtues of the pastor as the official servant of God and the Church 
correspond to the position which he occupies and holds. Thus in 
a high-minded, magnanimous, shepherd of souls, his ministry 
will be illumined with the marks of his personal spiritual ex- 
cellence. 

Vividly aware of the sacredness of the priesthood entrusted to 
him by God and the Church, St. Dominic fulfilled his task with 
heroic virtue. Pope Gregory IX, who knew him in life and can- 
onized him after death, described him in the bull of canonization 
as a “shepherd and sublime leader among the people of God,” 
a priest who expended himself for the salvation of souls, whose 
sacrifice of himself for them had earned the approbation of the 
Church and the distinction of being called a great director of 
souls. 

He possessed to a remarkable degree the gifts that a leader ought 
to have: practical wisdom, discriminatory power, and vigor of 
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soul. These qualities gave him the perspicuity to comprehend 
situations clearly, firmly, and felicitously, and to direct people in 
the way of salvation. On August 15, 1217, when he risked sending 
forth his handful of friars into the four corners of the world, in 
answer to occasional expressions of dismay or disbelief, he blunt- 
ly answered: “Do not oppose me; I know very well what I am 
doing.’ With these words he not only silenced the doubts of the 
Archbishop of Narbonne, the Bishop of Toulouse, and Earl Simon 
de Montfort, but also allayed the objections of his fellow friars.* 
The subsequent success of the venture completely vindicated the 
wise decision of the founder. 

Ecclesiastics were drawn by the kindly and intellectual person- 
ality of the priestly St. Dominic: Reginald of Orleans, the duly 
installed Dean of St. Anian; the scholarly university professors, 
Conrad the German and the Catalonian, Raymond of Pennafort; 
students like Stephen the Spaniard at Bologna, Jordan of Saxony 
at Paris, and others. In his personality they glimpsed security of 
soul. Inspired by him they were burning with zeal to imitate him. 
Consider what Jordan wrote of St. Dominic: 


Who feels himself to be sufficiently strong to imitate the virtue of this 
man? We may well marvel at it and measure the weakness of our time 
by it. It does not lie in the realm of human strength to accomplish what 
he has accomplished, but is only attained by special grace from the mer- 
ciful and good God, in whose power it rests to call us to a like sanctity. 
Who among us feels worthy? Nevertheless, brethren, we want as nearly 
as possible to follow in the footsteps of our father. For that reason we 
want to give thanks to our Lord, now that we are reborn in grace, that 
He has given us such a guide on our journey through life. We wish to 
beg the Father of Mercy that He fill us with the spirit of which the sons 
of God are made and that He help us proceed indefatigably on the path 
which our father has indicated for us, in order that we may arrive at the 
same eternal happiness and everlasting bliss to which St. Dominic was 
admitted.1* 


Here we have a living proof of the reverence and admiration 
that just one meeting, one conversation, with St. Dominic aroused 
in an eminent man. Such a contact was both a giving and a re- 
ceiving; it was arranged by the wisdom and love of God, for the 


18 Pp, 143-144. 14 Pp, 76-77. 
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good of the Church and for the salvation of souls. And thus not 
only esteemed men, but also noble women sought his counsel be- 
cause of his skill in spiritual direction, e.g., Cecilia of Rome and 
Diana of Andalé in Bologna, who bound herself to him by vow 
and was then placed under the direction of Jordan of Saxony. 
For Dominic understood how to comfort the sorrowful, lift up 
the disheartened, admonish the slothful, arouse the lukewarm, 
and inspire and inflame souls to greater heights. 

Sternness and mildness, discipline and dispensation were kept 
balanced both in his nature and in his Order. The work mattered 
more than his personal role. He therefore accounted it nothing 
to hold the first place and even begged earnestly that the office of 
prior be taken away from him and given to someone else.® 

The compassionate and kindly way in which he viewed his 
administration reaches its climax in the promise he spoke to his 
followers and brethren as he lay on his death bed. He said he 
would be able to be more useful to them in Heaven than he had 
ever been on this earth.’*° Although he departed from them, he 
still remained their leader, a proof of the trust and confidence of 
his followers: .he was their model of priestly, self-sacrificing lead- 
ership, for the welfare of those he guided. 


‘THE PRIEST AND PREACHING 


St. Dominic had always let himself be directed by Providence 
through the voice of his ecclesiastical superiors. ‘The humble and 
lofty-minded canon of Osma was taken from his arduous work for 
souls in the capital of the Province of Castile by his bishop, Diego 
of Acebes, in order to be his companion on a journey to Rome. 
In the latter’s company, Dominic remained in the section of 
southern France that was affected by heresy. In a dangerous field 
of labor, in the midst of many hardships and anxieties, he admin- 
istered the sacraments and spread the word of God. He sowed the 
seed for years before any results were noticeable in the length 
and breadth of the Church. His faithfulness during the long un- 
eventful years caused him to develop into an unwearied, valiant, 
keenly astute, and zealous proponent of divine truth to save souls. 


15 P, 151. 16 Pp. 69, 129, 151. 
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At Montpellier at the first meeting with the papal legates, Bish- 
op Diego laid down the high ideal that a follower of the Apos- 
tles should maintain in the midst of the Waldensian territory, 
and he made his ideas fruitful for the Catholic clergy. In his re- 
quirements for this work and in his way of life, Diego was draw- 
ing up a plan for reform and a workable model that was soon to 
be transformed into a religious order of preachers. In this way he 
established a foundation that was to promote the best interests of 
the Church indefinitely. In view of the fact that Dominic and 
Diego worked so closely together, it was only natural that the 
former became thoroughly imbued with the ideas of the bishop 
he admired so much. 

This missionary priest who tried to convert heretics became 
the founder of the bishop’s “Preaching Union” at Toulouse; in 
turn, striving for ever greater things, he became the father of the 
Order of Preachers. The desire and intention of St. Dominic was 
to found a'religious order for the whole Church that might be 
truly worthy of the name, Order of Preachers. In the hope of ob- 
taining for it the approval of the highest clerical authority, he 
appealed to Bishop Fulko of ‘Toulouse in the year 1215. 

However, the time was not yet ripe for the papal sanction of 
the Order. Dominic did obtain from Honorius III the approval 
of his Order under the rule of St. Augustine (the privilege of 
December 22, 1216). A new bull on January 21, 1217, explains 
Dominic’s apostolic concept. Finally, in the bull of February 11, 
1218, the full name, “Brethren of the Order of Preachers,” is 
mentioned, and the “necessity of establishing the Order for the 
good of souls,” since “they have decided to set forth the word of 
God freely and generously and to follow the poverty of Christ 
Himself, working for the spiritual salvation of souls.” 17 In this 
way the ardent wish which the Holy Spirit had quickened in the 
soul of Dominic of Calaruega had been brought to realization and 
had been given recognition and sanction by Holy Mother the 
Church. Here was a religious community of priestly souls who 
would engage in apostolic activity the world over, founded for 
the salvation of souls and the welfare of Christianity. 

The idea and form of the Order of Preachers which, as Pope 
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Gregory IX attests, was founded through the efforts of St. Domin- 
ic, are so fortunate, well-balanced, and feasible, so broad and 
yielding, that the founder of this Order can be and has been 
justly designated the father of all priestly-apostolic orders. 

Although St. Dominic may not have been personally a preacher 
of extraordinary stature—as were his sons such as St. Vincent 
Ferrer, the Blessed John Dominici, Venerable Louis of Granada, 
Blessed Francis of Posadas, Henry Dominic Lacordaire, Thomas 
Burke, or Bonaventure Krotz—yet he was very definitely a zeal- 
ous preacher who spoke from the inner conviction of his heart 
and therefore effectively and enthusiastically preached the word 
of God. 

He preached at every occasion vouchsafed him, whether in the 
ordinary course of Mass and his care of souls or on special occa- 
sions—in short, wherever his constantly intense zeal found an 
opportunity to tell of his love for God and neighbor: in church- 
es and in public squares, in monasteries and convents and the resi- 
dences of bishops; to individuals or to crowds, to believers or un- 
believers, even to the companions of his journeys as they proceed- 
ed on their way together.’* His ever burning zeal for the salvation 
of souls would have prompted him to go forth beyond the boun- 
daries of Christianity, if it had been possible, into the lands of 
unbelievers, Saracenes, and Cumans to announce the divine truths 
of salvation. Ventura of Verona, John of Spain, Rudolf of Faenza, 
William of Montferrat, as well as all the witnesses of his life, and 
not least of all Cardinal Ugolino, testify to his concern for preach- 
ing activities, for the assignment of preachers, for the awakening 
of the apostolic spirit among priests and candidates for the priest- 
hood, for encouraging the further instruction of Christians and 
the spreading of faith among the heathens. 

His brethren were exhorted to be ever praying, reading, and 
preaching. Whoever was fitted for preaching, was not to hold 
any other office.’® In the earliest chapters of the Order of Preach- 
ers, it was prescribed that the novice-master was to instruct his 
novices to be ever zealous for preaching in the days ahead.” Young 
Bonviso of Piacenza who was considered incapable.of preaching, 
but Dominic sent him out, confidently predicting for him the 


18 P, 124. 19 P. 151; see p. 144. 20P. 142. 
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great success which actually followed. He was consumed with the 
apostolic spirit: “A necessity lieth upon me: for woe is unto me if 
I preach not the Gospel.” #4 

St. Dominic derived the material for his sermons from Holy 
Scripture and from the clear and abundant tradition of the Cath- 
olic storehouse of faith. On his journeys on behalf of souls he 
often carried with him the gospel of St. Matthew and the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. He strongly urged his disciples and sons to im- 
merse themselves in the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament.” Just as he had not missed the chance to go with his 
first comrades to attend the school of Master Stavensby at Tou- 
louse, in order to keep close contact with scholarship, in like 
manner he later sent a number of his brethren to Paris, so that 
they would there acquire a real appreciation of God’s wisdom and 
the teachings of the church.** From the soil of solid doctrine, 
ardent lovers of souls were to construct vital and effective sermons. 


St. Dominic considered, selected, and determined the studies of 
his brethren as an indispensable means for the attainment of the 
aims of his Order. The great Dominican teachers like St. Albert 
and St. Thomas wished to expend themselves beyond their work 
of teaching, remarkable as their work in that field was. Besides 
the priceless exposition of Catholic truth expressed in the class- 
room, they also spoke the word of God from the pulpit. As priests 
and preachers they left behind them immortal testimonies of 
Christian homiletics. Equally active were those who participated 
in the compilation and revision of books helpful to preachers, the 
most prominent of whom were Stephen of Bourbon, William 
Peyraut, and John of San Geminiano. Humbert of the Romans 
is considered to be the most significant exponent of religious elo- 
quence in the thirteenth century. 


Prepared by intense study, schooled in the consideration of the 
cross and reverence for the altar, instructed in the needs of souls, 
St. Dominic set about preaching in order that the wisdom of God 
might become the light and strength of souls, their salvation and 
blessing. 


211 Cor. 9:16. 23 Pp. 50, 400. 
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‘THE PRIEST AND THE SACRAMENTS 


In the precept and decree of the ritual of ordination, the priest 
is admonished to baptize; therein is contained the command to 
baptize and to give the sacraments, of which the first is baptism. 
St. Dominic fulfilled this command as a priest. But who could 
count the baptisms which he bestowed, or all his activities in the 
dispensing of the means of the grace of the Church? Several ex- 
amples should suffice. St. Dominic baptized the daughter of Earl 
Simon de Montfort, Petronilla, who was born during the Albi- 
gensian conflict; likewise he solemnized the marriage of Amalrich 
Amouty, the eldest son of this same worthy friend, when he mar- 
ried Beatrice, the daughter of Andreas of Burgundy. With great- 
est devotion and notable success Dominic reconciled souls to God 
in the sacrament of penance. Rudolf of Faenza testifies explicitly 
to the perseverance and devotion of St. Dominic in preaching and 
hearing confessions." What the preacher sowed, the confessor was 
privileged to reap. The sacrament of penance is one of the most 
appropriate means of spiritual direction for souls, particularly in 
times of special temptations, problems, decisions, or crises. In the 
year 1219 when St. Dominic stopped at Paris for a few weeks on 
his journey from Spain to Bologna, Jordan of Saxony seized the 
opportunity to converse with him and make his confession. 

The spiritual sons of such a father continue his example of 
fervor in dispensing the sacraments. Think of Raymund of Pen- 
nafort, who is named in the prayer of the Church as an outstand- 
ing dispenser of the sacrament of penance, and was one of the 
greatest instructors in the sacrament of penance; think of St. An- 
toninus of Florence, another influential moralist; think of all 
the authors of texts for confessors, from Raymund of Pennafort 
and John of Freiburg with his excellent Summa Confessorum on 
down to the writings of Antoninus, Cajetan, and more recently 
Fathers Dominic Priimmer and Benedict Merkelbach. 

And what can we say of the distribution of the Holy Euchar- 
ist? What St. Albert, St. Thomas and Blessed Henry Suso have 
written about the fervent reception of the body of. the Lord does 
honor to the saint whose priestly spirit they inherited. 


4 P. 151. 
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DoMINIC’s PRIESTLINESS 


From a wealth of material we have singled out only a few in- 
stances, which show how in the course of centuries the unceasing 
activities of these friars flowed forth into all civilized countries 
and even into the distant mission territories, dispensing the means 
of grace that souls might attain to eternal life. Jesus Christ, the 
High Priest, wanted it so, and thus it was to be fulfilled by the 
priestly sons of their father Dominic, working in cooperation 
with all the other servants of God. 

No less a person than Henry Denifle has agreed that Dominic’s 
zeal was his outstanding characteristic. He seriously opposes the 
description which the historian Thomas Mamachi gave of the 
founder. Mamachi named a whole list of qualities and virtues 
which he considered to characterize the founder of the Order 
of Preachers, but he omitted the surpassing quality, the essential 
characteristic of the angel of Calaruega. In consequence, his de- 
lineation not only lacked unity and concreteness, but deviated 
from the truth. No other feature so predominates in Dominic as 
his glowing zeal for souls, “to which everything else was sub- 


ordinate, to which everything else paid homage, which caused 
Dominic to be what he was, and to which the Order owes its 
origin.” “It is incomprehensible how Mamachi in his delineation 
of the character of St. Dominic could fail to name this as the 
focal point in the activities and mode of life of the saint, for no 


9? 25 


other quality was so significant. 

The documents of the hearings for the canonization process at 
Bologna and Toulouse, from Jordan of Saxony and from Stephen 
of Bourbon, indicate perfectly in their emphasis and clarity that 
the true spirit, the motive-spring, the essence of his life and work 
was undoubtedly his Jove for souls. Only through this aim did his 
work retain unity and variety, impetus and expansion, and de- 
velop into his greatest achievement, the founding of the Order of 
Preachers. His personality and its influence was rooted in this 
zeal, his works and activities grew from it, in it is to be found the 
source and secret of the priestly spirit of St. Dominic. 


25 Archiv fur Kirchen- und Literaturgeschicte des Mittelalters (Berlin; 1885), 
Vol. I, pp. 182-185, 190. 
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More recent historians, as Mandonnet, Jarrett, Schniirer, 
Scheeben, and Lambermond, have pointed out the significance 
of St. Dominic and his establishment of an apostolic and priestly 
order of preachers in combating certain trends inimical to the 
Church and its clergy in the Middle Ages. Opposed as he was to 
lay preachers, Dominic gave to the Church an order of priestly 
sons, of sympathetic, enlightened and fervent preachers. 

Thus he had become in his time an innovator in the care of 
souls. His idea occasioned schools and brought blessings through 
the centuries to follow. Truly he was a sublime leader of the 
people of God. The kindly and faithful Jordan of Saxony gives 
us an appreciative and manly glimpse of the founder as he prayed 
to him gratefully: 


Most high priest of God, sublime confessor and extraordinary preach- 
er, most blessed father St. Dominic, chosen by men and beloved above 
all by God . . . you whom I honor among the saints and chosen of God 
with special reverence, from the depths of this valley of tears I call out. 
. .. Consumed from above and glowing with love of God, you have from 
your abundant love expressed in burning ardor as well as in vows of per- 
petual poverty your unreserved devotion to an apostolic order, preaching 
the gospel and fulfilling the marvelous plan which Providence estab- 
lished for the Order of Preachers. . . . Protect me and help me through 
your gracious intercession. May I gain the longed-for grace of God, and 
in His mercy be found worthy of salvation in the present and future life. 
Yes, ah yes, best of masters, ah yes, I plead, may it be so, illustrious lead- 
er, sublime father, blessed Dominic. . . .7° 


Thus prayed Jordan of Saxony who knew, honored, and de- 
scribed St. Dominic as no one else ever did, who assumed the 
responsibility for the work of his glorious father as his heir. Here 
is illuminated the zeal for souls, the priestliness of St. Dominic, 
his fulfillment of the obligation to sacrifice, to bless, to admin- 
ister, to preach, and to baptize. That is not only the high priestly 
mission of the founder, but it is also the constant task of his 
foundation, the Order of Preachers. 


26 Analecta Ordinis Praedicatorum, 1927, pp. 564-569. 
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UCKED away in one of the last volumes of the biographical 

memoirs of St. John Bosco, there is a significant passage + 
in which two directors of souls are brought together, Msgr. Du- 
puy and Father Bosco, confronting one another on the method- 
ology of the spiritual life. Father (St. John) Bosco has just re- 
turned from a visit to the major seminary in Montpellier, France, 
when a letter reaches him in which Msgr. Dupuy thanks him for 
the courtesy shown the staff and students, but also expresses regret 
that he had no opportunity to speak with him alone to question 
him on the method he used to bring‘souls to God. Don Bosco 
answered that his whole secret lay in instilling in his boys the 
holy fear of God. The superior of Montpellier was not satisfied 
with this reply. ‘““The fear of God,” he pointed out, “is only the 
beginning of wisdom. I should like to know your method of 
bringing souls to the heights of wisdom, which is the love of God. 
In one of the spiritual conferences for the priests’ monthly day of 
recollection we considered the methods employed by St. Vincent 
de Paul and by St. Francis de Sales to lead souls to perfection and 
concluded that St. Vincent demanded that a soul feel annihilated 
before the majesty of God in order to give itself entirely to Him, 
while St. Francis contented himself with proposing to all, even 
to the simplest souls, the seeking in everything of God’s good 
pleasure.” ? 


1Ceria, Memorie biografiche, XVIII, 126 f. 
2 Ibid., p. 656. 
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When these observations were read to him, Don Bosco ex- 
claimed: “They want me to explain my method. Bah! . . . I don’t 
even know it myself. I have always gone ahead as the Lord in- 
spired me and circumstances dictated.” ® 

This reply of Don Bosco, simple as it sounds at first reading, 
is, nevertheless, rich in practical mysticism—practical, in the 
sense that Don Bosco left it to God’s providence to express His 
will in the events and circumstances of his mushrooming work 
among boys; mystical, in the sense that Don Bosco was a soul in 
the unitive way, moved by the lights and inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit, far above the domain of reason and natural prudence. 


CONFESSION AND COMMUNION 


Devoid of theory, then, or better, using any theory that events 
and circumstances would dictate in the abiding love of God, St. 
John Bosco based his whole system of moral education on two 
pillars apt to bring about and preserve the union of a soul in the 
state of grace with its Maker and Lord. They are confession and 
Communion—first of all confession, following the praxis of Don 


Bosco’s mentors in the spiritual life: St. Francis de Sales and St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori. 


In the happy and carefree environment of Salesian schools 
and centers a casual visitor, even a Catholic, is far from grasping 
the perennial supernatural viewpoint uppermost in the minds of 
the superiors and staff—the viewpoint that sin is a kill-joy, a 
tremendous obstacle to moral education. Salesians, following their 
founder, have been impressed with the idea that a soul not in the 
state of grace is not disposed to be good, nor to do good, nor is it 
capable of being educated, because Christ is absent! The educator 
does not work alone, he works with Christ. Docility in matters 
of the spirit, or teachableness in any line, comes only from the 
state of grace. Hence the great value attached to confession in a 
Salesian milieu. 

Why daily Mass, if possible? Why feast-day celebrations? Why 
special devotions to the Sacred Heart, the Blessed Mother, if not 
to give the boys a chance to go to confession under the natural 


3 Le Moyne, Vita del Ven. Don Bosco, II, 311. 
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impulse of the liturgy, that they might clear up their souls or 
fortify them for their daily battles? Why the ease with which a 
Salesian pupil may at any time leave the room, his task, his play, 
if he desires the confessor’s advise? Why the abundance of con- 
fessors, if not to leave the boy free in his choice of one who might 
best help him to unburden himself of sin? Confession is the high- 
road to grace, to love, and to the Communion rail. ‘““What is more 
beautiful to work with, to form Christ within it,” thought Don 
Bosco with the saints, “than a soul in the state of grace?” The ed- 
ucator is not working alone but with the Holy Spirit and hence 
not one method but many or even “none,” as Don Bosco humbly 
hinted to Msgr. Dupuy, may be used. 

Moral education through sacramental usage has rich rewards. 
St. John Bosco himself states: “Experience proves that the strong- 
est props for adolescence are the sacraments of confession and 
Communion. Give me a boy who receives the sacraments and you 
will see him grow up in his youth, reach manhood, and arrive 
at old age, if it so pleases God, with a behavior that will be an 
example for all those that come to know him. Let this maxim be 
understood by the young in order to practice it; let it be under- 
' stood by all those who are educators, to inculcate it.” + 

To appreciate properly Don Bosco’s contribution to sacramental 
usage on the part of adolescents it will be advantageous to con- 
sider what the sacramental theory and practice was at the time in 
which he lived. The Saint pursued the ordinary ecclesiastical 
studies at the major seminary from 1837 through 1843, later do- 
ing post-graduate work in moral theology at the convitto ecclesi- 
astico of Turin, where St. Joseph Cafasso was teaching. At that 
time moral theologians, following Liguori, had a very definite 
praxis in regard to both confession and Communion. Chief of 
the technicalities which had to be mastered and put into practice 
was the division of confession (and Communion) into monthly, 
weekly, frequent (twice a week), and daily. Only very advanced 
souls were permitted frequent confession with correspondingly 
frequent Communion. It was the confessor who determined for 
his penitents the frequency of their reception of the sacraments. 
Most confessors allowed a boy to receive once a month if he 


4St. John Bosco, Domenico Savio (Societa Editrice Internationale, 1927), p. 51. 
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showed signs of desiring to abstain from deliberate mortal sin, 
or if he fell only occasionally. On the other hand, he could receive 
once a week if he abstained from deliberate venial sins or com- 
mitted them only occasionally. To be admitted to frequent Com- 
munion a boy had to show a freedom from attachment to venial 
sin and a strong desire to receive our Lord in the Eucharist! As 
a result it was not very common. The above-mentioned pattern 
was followed by most confessors and priest-educators until 1905, 
when St. Pius X opened the gates to the reception of Holy Com- 
munion on a much more frequent basis. Hence, if Dominic Savio 
and many others of Don Bosco’s pupils were permitted to receive 
daily Communion, the fact should cause great wonderment, as it 
evidences souls thoroughly imbued and moved by the grace of 
God! 


SCHOOL REGULATIONS 


St. John Bosco’s spiritual program for youths cannot be fully 
understood without a consideration of his attitude toward school 
regulations. The modern-day student, confronted with rules and 


regulations, seems to regard them either (1) as an imposition from 
above, placed as a curb on his liberty of action, or (2) as a con- 
venient pattern to follow in order to play the “game”’ right. Both 
attitudes were foreign to St. John Bosco, along with a third, 
commonly found among teachers, viz., that rules and regulations 
are but a means of obtaining order and discipline. 


For Don Bosco, rules were a test of piety in adolescents. Exact- 
ness in daily duties was the foundation of his whole spiritual ed- 
ifice. Rules were imposed that were practical, reasonable, but 
they always had this distinct flavor: they hid within themselves 
a spiritual program of progress in perfection attainable by the 
average boy. Rules have no value if they do not carry with them 
a spiritual motive. They must be observed in the presence of God, 
as an exercise in the love of God, and as a means of daily morti- 
fication of one’s will. St. John Bosco went so far as to note that 
boys easily forget rules that have no supernatural motivation and 
sanction. How correct his judgment was is now a constant daily 
experience of Catholic religious teachers the world over. For 
Don Bosco rules became a matter of conscience, a matter for 
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confessions, and good confessions meant an improvement in con- 
duct and increased love of God. 

It is recorded that on the night of May 30, 1865, St. John Bosco 
told his boys of a dream he had, in which he had seen his stu- 
dents and artisans offering gifts to the Blessed Mother. Their 
gifts were of many kinds: some beautiful and becoming, others 
common or strange. He saw many bouquets of carnations and 
roses; some with thorns, some with spikes, others already decay- 
ing. Don Bosco explained that the thorns represented the small 
disobediences and transgressions of the rules, such as keeping 
money on one’s person without permission, disregard for the time- 
table of the school, getting up late from sleep, sending and re- 
ceiving letters without supervision, breaking silence and so on. 
“That’s what the thorns mean,” he concluded. “‘Many will wish 
to ask me: ‘Is it or is it not a sin to break the rules of the school?’ 
I have seriously thought over this question, and I answer: ‘Yes, 
absolutely! I do not say whether it is a venial or a mortal sin 
(that depends on the circumstances) but there is sin.’ It may be 
objected ‘Where is it stated in God’s law that we must obey the 
rules of the school?’ I reply: ‘In the Ten Commandments! The 
command to honor father and mother prescribes obedience not 
only to parents but to all who take their place as well, to all who 
are placed over us. If we are obliged to obey, it is necessary that 
some orders be given.’ Such is the origin of the rules of the 
school and the reason they are binding in conscience.” 5 


No return is advocated to a past praxis of sacramental usage 
as mentioned earlier in this article, but a re-evaluation of the 
use and effectiveness of rules and regulations is in order if youth 
is to be brought to an intense love of God in this age of material- 
ism and secularism. The following suggestions of St. John Bosco 
are well worth the consideration of all who are engaged in the 
moral training of youth: 


1. Provide youths with an abundance of confessors. 
. Allow for ease of approach to the sacraments. 
. Make the liturgical season and feasts occasions for the re- 
ception of the sacraments. 
4. Preach and teach the presence of God. 


5 Ceria, op. cit., VIII, 132. 
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5. Let the rules of a school be few and well chosen. Encourage 
their observance from supernatural motives and as an ex- 
ercise in the love of God. 

The Saint’s whole program hinges on confession and Com- 

munion. To work with a boy not in the state of grace is to work 
without Christ! 








Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


SPIRITUALITY CONFERENCE OF DOMINICAN EDITORS 


HE FIFTH conference of the directors of Dominican re- 

views of the spiritual life was held in Cork, Ireland, from 
July 19 to 22. Eleven Dominican Fathers from France, Spain, 
Ireland, and the United States took part in a valuable discussion. 
This year’s conference, under the direction of the Reverend An- 
selm Moynihan, O.P., was devoted to various aspects of the apos- 
tolic life considered theologically and historically, as well as 
practically. 

Father Albert Plé, editor of La vie spirituelle, read the first 
paper on the unity of the apostolic life. Father Plé summarized 
the teaching of St. Thomas on the active and contemplative life. 
He pointed out that this division was taken over from the Greeks, 
for whom the active and contemplative lives meant two distinct 
types of livelihood, namely the life of the philosopher and that 
of citizen. When St. Thomas accepted the distinction between the 
active and contemplative states of life, he took as the basis of this 
distinction the end which is primarily intended by the individual 
or institution. It is not the amount of time spent in. contempla- 
tion or acivity, but the finality intended which determines the 
state of life. This is not to be confused with the question of per- 
fection, for perfection depends upon the intensity of charity. In 
fact, Father Plé contended, this distinction between the contem- 
plative and active life is really supplanted by the role of Chris- 
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tian charity. Every Christian wants to contact God through the 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity, that is, every Christian wants 
to reach God through contemplation, and this depends upon the 
perfection of charity. Whether a person is assigned certain activ- 
ities, such as teaching or preaching, or whether he is left free to 
contemplate God all day is secondary. The whole of an apostle’s 
activity flows from his life of charity, from his love of God and 
man. The apostolate, a variable participation in the priesthood of 
Christ, is not distinct from the contemplative life, but is the con- 
templation of God through the experience of fraternal charity— 
just as the love of God and the love of neighbor are unified in the 
one supernatural virtue of charity. Quoting St. ‘Thomas’ Com- 
mentary on the Sentences, Father Plé pointed out that the visible 
mission of the Holy Ghost is the experience of God in action, in 
the apostolic life where interior grace is directed to helping oth- 
ers in the great mystery of salvation. Too often the seminarian 
views personal sanctification as something separate from the apos- 
tolic ministry, while in truth the apostle’s sanctification is to be 
found in the experience of apostolic charity. 

The Reverend Maximilian Garcia, O.P., representing La Vida 
Sobrenatural, discussed the theological virtues in the apostolate. 
He pointed out that the theological virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity are not sufficiently considered in terms of the apostolate. 
Nevertheless, they are the very foundation of apostolic life. The 
apostle must have a strong faith in the truths of revelation, and 
he must have an understanding of the world to which he is sent. 
In the pursuit of the apostolate, and especially in the difficulties 
of life, the certitude of hope must shine out in him to strengthen 
the hope of the laity. Above all he must have a burning love of 
God and of human beings. 

The editor of Doctrine and Life, the Reverend Anselm Moyni- 
han, O.P., carried the discussion further in his paper on the 
apostle and fraternal charity. He noted the great difference be- 
tween an indifferent love of an individual who merely happens 
to be an occasion of charity, and a direct, personal love of an in- 
dividual because God is there or, at least, can be. There is an es- 
sential difference between the love of a person in his own right 
and the love directed toward lower natures. True fraternal char- 
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ity sees God, not as a third party, but as intrinsically related to 
the concrete individual before us. It is the personal concern of 
Christ for His disciples and for those who came to Him. The 
apostle should not view his work in the same spirit as other kinds 
of work “done for God,” such as manual labor. If we look for 
God in human beings around us, we are driven to apostolic 
prayer of petition. Apostolic work is proportioned not to natural 
activity but to prayer. A lively, personal interest in, and under- 
standing of, the individuals to whom the apostle is sent will not 
only make his work more effective, but will augment his person- 
al love and inflame his prayer. 


A paper prepared by the Reverend Conrad Pepler, O.P., ed- 
itor of Life of the Spirit, dealt with the sanctification of the apos- 
tle through preaching. Father Pepler developed a theme about 
which he has often written, namely the role of poetry in preach- 
ing. By poetry is meant the lively experience and expression of 
the concrete individual reality. The preacher who speaks in ab- 
stractions without feeling or imagination cannot contact his lis- 
teners or bring them the word of God as a motivating force in 
their lives. But an apostle who has a poetic as well as a theoretical 


appreciation of sacred truths and is able to express his convictions 
in vital images is much more apt to move his listeners. Apostolic 
preaching not only presupposes sanctification, but the very act 
of preaching in this way involves acts of faith, hope, and a burn- 
ing love, sanctifying the apostle still more. 


The theme of the representative of Cross AND Crown, the 
Reverend Athanasius Weisheipl, O.P., was the development of the 
Dominican apostolate in the United States. The Dominican Or- 
der throughout the world has regained amazing vigor, especially 
since the time of Pére Cormier and the difficult days at the be- 
ginning of the present century. Throughout the European prov- 
inces there has always been a tradition of Dominican scholarship, 
an intellectual apostolate, and a concern for the theology of the 
theology of the spiritual life. Perhaps that is due in part to the 
fact that the Order was founded in a society which was already 
urban and intellectual. The American provinces did not grow 
up in either the hustle of the city or in a foreign pagan culture. 
Father Weisheipl traced the development of St. Joseph’s Province 
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from its small beginnings. He described how during the first one 
hundred years of the Dominican apostolate in the United States 
the friars were engaged in missionary activity among imigrant 
Irish and English Catholics who settled in rural areas. Through 
their preaching, the formation of Rosary confraternities, the 
Third Order, and the Holy Name Society, these Dominican mis- 
sionaries kept alive the faith and spread it to an ever increasing 
population. It was only at the beginning of the present century 
that the fathers were in a position to devote more time to the 
intellectual apostolate. Father Weisheipl then discussed the de- 
velopment of this apostolate in the province of St. Albert the 
Great. 

Among those taking part in the discussion were the Reverend 
A.-M. Henry, O.P., editor of Les éditions du Cerf; the Reverend 
A.M. Crofts, O.P., manager of Irish Dominican publications; 
the Very Reverend Aegidius Doolan, O.P.; the Reverend Ansgar 
Dirks, O.P.; of the Liturgical Institute at Santa Sabina in Rome; 
the Reverend Patrick McCarroll, O.P., professor of mystical theol- 
ogy at Tallaght; and the Reverend Brendon Dillon, O.P., novice 
master at Cork. 


It was proposed that the next conference be held at Louvain 
where the editors will take as the subject of discussion, “The 
Bible and the Spiritual Life,” stressing particularly the work be- 
ing done to deepen understanding of the Scriptures among those 
who wish to progress in the spiritual life. 





Book Reviews 


SAINT DOMINIC’S SUCCESSOR 

By Marguerite Aron 

The life of Blessed Jordan of Saxony, Master-General of the Dominican 
Order 1222-1237. Introduction by P. Mandonnet, O.P. 

B. Herder Book Co., 203 pages, $3.75. 

This is a translation of a book first published in 1930 under the title 
Un Animateur de la Jeunesse au XIII Siécle. It has long been out of 
print and quite unobtainable in the book trade. Its reappearance, now in 
English, not only fills a void in early Dominican literature, but is also 
most timely. The recent Dominican General Chapter, held in Rome dur- 
ing the octave of Easter, chose Blessed Jordan of Saxony, St. Dominic’s 
successor, as the Order’s Patron of Vocations. But the book will be of 
interest to a far wider circle of readers than those in the Dominican 
family, for it is designed for the general reader, though scholarly and 
erudite in the researches involved, and opens up a splendid vista of uni- 
versity and religious life in the early thirteenth century. 


St. Dominic lived less than five years after the approval of his Order 
(1216) and but four years after the dispersal (August, 1217) of his little 
band of seventeen followers. He was succeeded by Jordan of Saxony, 
Master of Arts in the University of Paris and learned mathematicism. 


Jordan was a mature man, though he was but a subdeacon when he 
encountered St. Dominic. The Saint advised him to receive the diacon- 
ate. On Ash Wednesday, 1220, Jordan received the habit of the Domin- 
icans. He was then a priest, and, although he had worn the habit of a 
Dominican but two months, he was one of the three from Paris chosen 
to represent that convent in the first General Chapter held at Bologna 
in May that very year. In the second General Chapter, held at Bologna 
in May, 1221, he was chosen Provincial of the Province of Lombardy, 
the most important of the eight into which the nascent Order was divided 
in that Chapter for administrative purposes. St. Dominic died on August 
6, 1221, and in the following Chapter, held in Paris in May, 1222, Jor- 
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dan was elected to succeed the Holy Patriarch as Master General of 
the Friars Preachers. To Jordan, therefore, second only to St. Dominic 
himelf, belongs the credit for the organization and direction of the newly 
founded Order. 


During the remaining fifteen years of his life he travelled the length 
and breadth of Europe many times, for he presided over the General 
Chapters held alternately at Paris and Bologna annually. Before his 
tragic death by shipwreck off the coast of Syria on February 13, 1237, 
he had founded 240 convents and personally brought no fewer than 1,000 
recruits to the Dominican way of life. 

In the pages of this biography, a man of giant stature gradually 
emerges—a university and a universal man—a man who was a learned 
professor, human, gentle, eloquent, a traveller, an organizer, an admin- 
istrator, a master of the spiritual life, personable—a veritable animateur 
de la jeunesse. Thoroughly at home among the turbulent spirits of his 
own day, he might well become the patron of all who have to deal with 
the troubled minds and hearts of our own times. 





James BERNARD WALKER, O.P. 


FATHER VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 
Burns & Oates, 418 pages, 21s. 

No single adjective or even a flock of adjectives can depict the com- 
plex facets of the personality of the English Friar Preacher, Father Vin- 
cent McNabb. Certainly the word “ordinary” or its synonyms cannot 
be used to describe him. He was in no sense run of the mill, not as a 
religious, nor as a preacher, nor merely as a human being. His good 
friend, G. K. Chesterton, sensed this. “I am nervous about writing what 
I really think of Father Vincent McNabb, but I will say firmly that he 
is one of the few great men I have met in my life; that he is great in 
many ways—mentally and morally and mystically and practically—and 
that next to nobody nowadays has ever heard of him.” Chesterton later 
observed that nobody who ever met or saw or heard this extraordinary 
Dominican has ever forgotten him. 

In the annals of the English Province of the Dominicans such names 
as those of Jarrett, McNabb, and Pope are names to conjure with. 
These priests can never be forgotten because of the new impetus and 
orientation which they gave to English Dominican and Catholic life. 
It is no simple job, even for his confreres, to evaluate the contribution 
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of Father Vincent to this renewed life of an ancient province. That will 
be the task of a posterity less hampered by lingering prejudices. It does 
seem beyond question that he was one of the most powerful inspirations 
behind the long line of contemporary English Dominican preachers. 
He was a guiding spirit in the social and economic activities inaugurated 
at Ditchling. In fact, it was the Ditchling colony that was the goad to 
his absorbing apostolate of little things. The tremendous work accom- 
plished by the English Friars Preachers in their street-preaching, in fos- 
tering cooperative life among self-supporting rural communities, and in 
their championing of the rights of workingmen and the sanctity of the 
family stems in no small measure from the example of Father McNabb. 

The author disclaims any intention of writing a formal biography of 
his fellow friar whom he intensely admired and venerated. The primary 
intention of this book is a soul study of Father Vincent; a portrayal— 
and a most realistic one—of his advancement in holiness. In order to 
achieve this end certain character and personality defects of the subject 
are recorded in detail. Some readers may resent this feature, but Father 
Valentine believed this necessary as a background for the saintliness of 
Father McNabb. Even among his brethren today there is no unanimity 
of judgment about the motives and the worth of the activities of Father 
Vincent. Some see him as a mountebank and say that he never preached 
a real sermon. Others proclaim him as the friend and spokesman of the 
down-and-outs. No one will gainsay that he was an eccentric, even in 
his spiritual life; but eccentricity is the hallmark of Christ’s saints. He 
was arrogant. It does appear that he believed that he was born to lead, 
rather than to be led. Obedience did not come easily to him. Perhaps 
all will not agree that this is the story of the unfolding of spiritual great- 
ness in a saintly priest; but the author pleads a powerful case for “the 
triumph of grace over nature, of supernatural humility over natural 
pride, of Christlike meekness over natural arrogance.” 

Many will concur in the conclusion of Father Valentine: Here is a 
Dominican whose cause of beatification must someday be submitted to 
the Holy See. There are many to support this judgment. At the cele- 
bration of his golden jubliee at the London priory Father Vincent bared 
his soul to his host of friends, relating in how many ways God had 
blessed his priesthood. Two good friends sat beside the jubilarian, Hilaire 
Belloc and Gilbert Chesterton. After the Friar’s talk Chesterton made 
what was perhaps the simplest speech of his life. “When Father Vincent 
was speaking to us I felt as if I were in the presence of God.” 


Joun LrEonarp CALLAHAN, O.P. 
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THE WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN 
By Bernard J. LeFrois, $.V.D. 
Orbus Catholicus, Rome, 280 pages. 


The title of this work is taken from a symbol in the Apocalypse of St. 
John; indeed, this is an exegetical study on the symbol. The Apocalypse 
interests everyone, for it is a book about the things “that must shortly 
come to pass.” This book of revelations of the sufferings and triumph of 
Christ’s Church has as many mysteries as words—or rather, mysteries in 
every word. It is “wrapped in mystery,” as St. Jerome has it. And yet 
students, theologians, and exegetes have attempted to unravel the mys- 
tery contained in the book. Many of these studies are useless, for the 
method of interpretation is wrong. 

The present work is not a study of the whole book of Revelation ex- 
cept incidentally, but a search into the meaning of one of its most sub- 
lime symbols, the great sign in heaven of chapter 12: “And a great sign 
appeared in heaven: a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon was 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. And being 
with child, she cried out in her travail and was in the anguish of de- 
livery.” Who is this woman? What is signified by this great sign? In the 
bull defining the Immaculate Conception Pope Pius IX uses these words 
of the Blessed Virgin, but are they taken in a literal sense or in an ac- 
commodated sense? To answer these questions convincingly is the pur- 
pose of Father Le Frois’ study. 

As a background the author reviews briefly the history of the inter- 
pretation of this periscope of the Apocalypse during the past fifty years. 
Then he turns his attention to patristic testimony, both of the Fathers 
in the East and in the West. He concludes that it is a mistake to hold 
that their interpretation of the apocalyptic woman is unanimous. Some 
held that this woman was the Christian Church, or the Church of both 
the Old and the New Testament; others believed her to be the Virgin 
Mary. Finally there is the interpretation prevalent from the fifth century, 
combining the first and third opinions, that she is the Christian Church 
and Mary. 

It is commonly admitted that chapter 12 and its great sign hold a 
central place in the Apocalypse. So the author proceeds to make a study 
of the great sign according to the fundamental norms of exegesis, so 
strongly stressed by Pope Pius XII in the encyclical Divino Afflante 
Spiritu. By knowing the meaning of the symbol one can identify the 
woman correctly, and so the author begins by a philological inquiry on 
the Greek text. All difficulties cannot be settled by such an inquiry, but 
it is fundamental, and Father Le Frois gets out of the text almost all 
that philology can give. 
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Although the Apocalypse is written in Greek the twelfth chapter does 
not follow the Western development of a theme. St. John was a Jew and, 
naturally, the section is Semitic in character. John’s thought unfolds 
after the Semitic manner and is developed in three progressive concen- 
tric circles or phases—a heavenly phase, an earthly phase, and a wilder- 
ness phase. In the first circle the Seer identifies the woman’s offspring 
as the Messias. In the second circle the dragon is Satan. In the third 
circle the child and “the rest of her offspring” form the entire offspring 
of the woman, that is the Messias-Christ and his faithful form one unit. 
Although he does not explicity identify the woman he makes one point 
clear: “the rest of her offspring” are those who hold to the command- 
ments and to the testimony of Jesus and hence they are not physical 
but spiritual offspring. Who is this woman clothed as the triumphant 
queen of the heavens, mother of Christ and his faithful? What role 
does she play at this moment of the apocalyptic visions, placed as she 
is before the reign of the beast of chapter 13? 

Is the woman an individual? If she is she must either be a mythological 
goddess-mother or the Blessed Virgin Mary. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that St. John was influenced by a mythological cult of a pagan yod- 
dess, nor do the Fathers ever suppose that a mythological cult molded 
the thought of St. John. The woman, therefore, is Mary the mother of 
Jesus. Can we go further? Is there a unity between Mary and the Church 
as there is between Christ and His members? In speaking of Mary the 
Seer would have the Church also in mind; the battle of Satan would 
rage against Mary although actually smiting the Church on earth. In- 
dividual against collective or representative personality is often found in 
Semitic thought. For instance in Daniel, in several places, there is an 
intermingling of the individual and the collective or representative per- 
sonality. In Dan. 7:13, “the son of Man represents the kingdom of the 
saints, but nothing hinders the symbol representing also their head, the 
Messias-King or the Messias Himself as the representative of His king- 
dom,” as Lagrange notes. In the Apocalypse St. John is disclosed as a 
true Semite in this respect. In the twelfth chapter the symbol of the 
woman fluctuates between an individual and a collective person and 
thus the woman designates a concrete person but embodying in herself 
a collective significance. In some fashion Mary and the Church are 
identified. Under the figure of “the woman” John portrays Mary as 
the perfect realization of the Church. The author notes here that this 
is the growing conviction of present day Scriptural scholars. 

The last chapter of this present study suggests the significance of the 
position of this great sign in the apocalpytic drama unfolded by St. John 
in the Apocalypse. The last sounding of the trumpet introduces the final 
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stage of the Church with the third woe. The godless reign of Antichrist 
and the mystery of evil will seem to be victorious. This scene of evil is 
revealed in chapter 13. But before this unfolding, the great sign of chap- 
ter 12 is introduced and this imparts the needed assurance: the mystery 
of God will ultimately triumph. God protects the chosen Mother of 
Christ. The Beast may kill many of the saints but the “Marian Church 
remains inviolate and indestructible till the very end of time. . . . For 
Satan there is only defeat.” 

This exegetical study is thoroughgoing and well worked out; the evi- 
dence in its favor is extensive and pressing. But is it so compelling as to 
force the assent of all? Many may yet think that mystery there is still 
in the mystery of the great sign of chapter 12, a woman clothed with 
the sun and the moon beneath her feet. 


J. S. Conswing, O.P. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL 

By Giuseppe Ricciotti 

Translated by Clement Della Penta, O.P., and 
Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 

Bruce, 2 vols., 430 and 476 pages, $15.00. 

We have frequently been told that our basic spiritual reading should 
be from the Bible. Many sincere Christians and religious have tried from 
time to time to follow this advice—only in a few weeks or even days to 
get bogged down in some obscure passage of the Old Testament. At most 
we feel we are satisfying our directors, if we concentrate on the more 
familiar stories of the New Testament. 


Is this not, however, to lose much of the historical background of 
our faith? Are we to admit that the Old Testament has little to offer a 
modern Christian? Such a procedure, besides implying a lack of full 
reverence for all of God’s inspired message to us, truncates Christianity. 
It means that we are to lose the rich and precious background to the 
Gospels as found in the history of the Israelites of old. 


Every Christian must have some acquaintance with the historical 
backgrounds of his faith. Those, moreover, who wish to share fully in 
the Christian life, must acquire a more lively and detailed appreciation 
of the sacred history. 

Christianity is definitely an historical religion. By this we mean that 
it is deeply rooted in the long history of the human race. It is a faith in 
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the one God who, in St. Paul’s words, “did not leave himself without 
testimony” in any one period of man’s life upon earth. Again and again 
He has intervened in man’s history—from the call of Abraham out of 
“Ur of the Chaldees” down to the birth of His Son in Bethlehem of 
Juda. 


The great historical facts of the Judaeo-Christian religion are related 
for us by God Himself in the inspired pages of the Holy Scriptures. 
Therein we are told of the great interventions of divine providence down 
through the ages. To the Bible we must first of all go for this necessary 
knowledge of sacred history. 


Our difficulty in reading the Old Testament lies in our lack of wider 
acquaintance with ancient history. To understand the history of the 
Jews, we must know something of the history of other ancient peoples, 
with whom the Jews lived, from whom they borrowed their culture, 
against whom they waged their wars. In other words, we must turn to 
ancient historical documents and records, as well as to the findings of 
modern archeology, in order to make the story of God’s chosen people 
living and vital for us today. 


Most of us cannot do this by ourselves. We must rely upon others. 
In recent years many scholars have attempted such a work. They have 
told us the history of Israel as seen in the light of ancient documents 


and modern research. Unfortunately, however, too many of these schol- 
ars have marred their works by the prejudice of a false philosophy or 
by religious misconceptions. 

Some years ago Father Ricciotti devoted his scholarly talents to the 
presentation of the sacred history of God’s chosen people. His work 
was hailed as a truly valuable contribution to the scientific field. But 
those only who could read Italian or some other continental language 
(into which his work was soon translated) could profit by his learning. 


Now through the painstaking labor of Fathers Della Penta and Rich- 
ard Murphy Ricciotti’s Storia D’Israele has been offered to the Eng- 
lish reading public. The Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee has 
issued the work in an elegant edition of two volumes. 

The History of Israel begins with an introductory “Background” of 
about one hundred pages. In this section we are told of the great em- 
pires of the past, of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, of the geography of 
Palestine, of the recent archeological discoveries pertinent to a better 
knowledge of Israel’s long history. 

Then there follows the detailed narrative of the story of the people of 
God, beginning with the Patriarchs, down through the exodus, the mon- 
archy, the exile, to the Persian and Greek periods, on to the final Roman 
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domination. A unique feature of this work is that it continues the 
history of the Jewish people beyond the pages of the Old Testament, on 
to the Jewish Wars against Rome, ending with the terrible destruction 
of the Holy City in 70 A.D. and the last attempt at insurrection under 
the indomitable Ben Kosebha. 


Father Ricciotti has the happy knack of making his narrative inter- 
esting and readable, and this feature is not lost in the English transla- 
tion. While not a novelist, the writer does know how to make language 
serve his purpose of telling an absorbing and inspiring story. 

Surely such a work will help us in our reading of the Old Testament. 
In its pages we will find again the historical framework of the Judaeo- 
Christian faith. While the author has scrupulously avoided a meditation 
on the biblical narrative (he prefers being an historian rather than a 
spiritual writer), yet his history may well serve as a basis for a solid 
spiritual meditation on God’s wonderful providence in the story of the 
Chosen People. 

Moreover, we would recommend this book to the teacher of religion 
in our Catholic schools. It will offer her a reliable bible history, opening 
up new vistas of thought and interpretation, so important in class work. 
Besides, the scholarly approach of Ricciotti will assure her of a correct 
and modern knowledge of many obscure phases of Israelite history. In 


this regard we are happy to add that the American translators and edi- 
tors have enriched the present volumes with footnotes which bring us 
up to date on archeological data. 


Seminarians and priests will find The History of Israel of great value 
in their scriptural studies. This will be evident to all who have strendty 
read Ricciotti’s Life of Christ and Paul the Apostle. 

In conclusion we wish to thank the American translators and pub- 
lishers who have made this classic available for us in our own native 
English. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


GOD’S HERALDS 

A Guide to the Prophets of Israel 

By J. Chaine 

Translated by Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. 
Wagner (New York), Herder (London), 250 pages, $3.95. 


One of the many encouraging signs of Catholic intellectual life in 
this country has been the translation of important books dealing with 
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the spiritual life, such as those of Garrigou-Lagrange, Arintero, Gran- 
ada, etc. Modern readers interested in mystical theology are now famil- 
iar with the works of holy men and women like Thomas Aquinas, Teresa 
of Avila, John of the Cross, and many others. 


But what of the Scriptures? There are many excellent lives of Christ 
and books on the Blessed Mother and the saints. This is all to the good, 
and we would not have it otherwise. However, it seems a bit odd that 
there should be such a studied neglect of the treasures contained in the 
Bible itself, and in the Old Testament in particular. There have, it is 
true, been many commentaries on the “prayerbook of the Old Testa- 
ment,” the Psalms, but there has been practically nothing at all, in 
Catholic spiritual reading, about the heroes of the Old Testament, those 
“saints-before-the-time-of-Christ,” the prophets. 

Now there is some reason for this. The present condition of our Eng- 
glish version of the Old Testament, and especially of the prophetical 
writings, is not exactly what one would call enticing from the mere 
viewpoint of readability, even though the translation is perfectly sound 
from a dogmatic point of view. To plow through the twelve minor and 
four major prophets with the old translation is very hard going indeed: 
obscure words, mysterious actions, vague allusions to names or places 
unfamiliar to the ordinary reader, and a kaleidoscopic kind of chron- 


ology, hardly ever fail to produce a kind of torpor and general obfus- 
cation in the mind of anyone brave enough to make the effort. One 
might understandably conclude such a reading with wonderment that 
the prophets were ever considered to be wonderful. 


This state of affairs is on its way to being amended. Within a year or 
two we shall have at our disposal a new translation of the prophetical 
writings made by the members of the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America and published under the auspices of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 

It must be candidly confessed, however, that whether the translation 
is old or new, one will need an experienced guide on hand to get the 
most out of it. As the Ethiopian eunuch said to Philip (Acts 8:31) : “How 
can I understand what I read (he was reading Isaias, chapter 53), un- 
less some man show me?” Fortunately for us, there is now on hand 
just such a man, and his name is (or rather was, for he has recently 
died) Father Joseph Chaine, a French seminary professor. God’s. Heralds 
is a translation of his Introduction a la lecture des prophétes. In it 
the prophets appear in their proper chronological order insofar as 
this can be determined; their words are grouped around historical 
facts, and their actions are explained in such a way as to become sud- 
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denly reasonable! Of a sudden, under Father Chaine’s guidance, one 
makes the happy discovery that the prophets were human beings, real 
people, courageous men of whom the world was often not worthy. 

The importance of the prophets to us is manifold. We can first of all 
admire in their writings—which extend over a period of six centuries— 
the admirable way in which divine providence disposed the minds of the 
Chosen People for the coming of the Messias. Moses had drawn the 
first breathtaking lines of the sketch; later writers slowly filled it in: 
the Messias was to be like Moses, only greater; He was to be of the 
tribe of David, only greater than David; He was to be glorious, a star; 
He was to be a king, a mighty ruler, born in Bethlehem of a Virgin; 
His name was known before He was born, and His mission was described 
with almost unbelievable accuracy and detail. It was Isaias who spoke 
of the Virgin who would conceive and bear a son whose name was to be 
Emmanuel; he too spoke of the Suffering Servant of the Lord, as did 
the Psalmist. Jeremias spoke of the New Covenant, Ezechiel of the New 
Jerusalem, and Amos of social justice; Osee brightened the religious 
thought of the world by his concept of divine love, while Malachias 
predicted the “clean oblation” which was to be offered up from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof. 

We can, besides, learn from the prophets something of God’s dealings 
with his saints, for the grace of the Old Testament is, like that of the 
New, one and the same—the grace of Jesus Christ. Grace always works 
the same way in a sinful human nature, and we might well try to apply 
what we have learned from Garrigou-Lagrange, Arintero, and other 
spiritual writers (above all, John of the Cross) to the prophets of old, 
who undoubtedly knew what desolation, aridity, and the dark night of 
the spirit were (Jeremias certainly did!). (Cf. “The Use of Scripture 
in the Spiritual Theology of St. John of the Cross” by Barnabas Mary 
Ahern, C.P., in Cath. Bibl. Quarterly 14 [1952], 6-18). 

This book, then, so ably translated by Father Brendan McGrath, 
O.S.B., is well deserving of a place in every serious library; it deserves 
study by all who would know something about history, and more about 
the ways of God with man before the coming of Christ. 


R. T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 
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